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YOU CAN LOCATE THE NEAREST HARTFORD 
AGENT IMMEDIATELY—THROUGH 
THE WESTERN UNION 


One great advantage of being insured in the 


Hartford Fire Insurance Company is the nation- 
wide distribution of Hartford Agents. There is 
always a Hartford representative near—ready to 
sell you sound insurance or give you immediate 
assistance if you meet with loss. 

To make it easier to locate the nearest repre- 
sentative of the Hartford, we have perfected a new 


service arrangement. Just call ““Western Union” 





by telephone wherever you are, and you will be 
given the name and address of the Hartford Agent 
nearest you. There are more than 17,000 Hartford 
agencies located in every state in the Union and 
in Canada. This new plan assures you of competent Hartford service without delay. In a 
crisis it is often vitally important to make an immediate contact with a representative of 


your insurance company. Thus, again, Hartford adds to the desirability of Hartford protection. 


If you want Hartford nation-wide insurance service, see the nearest 
Hartford Agent or ask any licensed broker to place your insurance in 


the Hartford which writes practically every form of insurance except life. 


HARTFORD 


HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE CO. « HARTFORD ACCIDENT and INDEMNITY C¢). 


HARTFORD © CONNECTICUT 
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andHMEAMH 





Anemia Bladder Trouble 
Apoplexy Diseases of the Breast 
Arterio-Sclerosis Bright’s Disease 
Arthritis Cancer 

Backache > 

Biliousness 





Hundreds of Subjects at Last Made Clear to You 


Change of Life 
Constipation 
Fainting 
Gonorrhea 
Heart Disease 
Impotence 
Insomnia 
Menstruation 
Neuritis 
Prostate Trouble 
Pregnancy 
Rheumatism 
Sciatica 
Sex 
Syphilis 
Tumors 
Varicose Veins 
and hundreds 


THE HEALTH PROBLEMS OF 
MIDDLE AGE You want to know—and 


you must know the facts about the prevention, the 
symptoms, the treatment of the diseases and disorders 
that threaten men and women of forty and over. This 
can be the prime of life and continue so for many years 
if you understand thoroughly the health problems that 
must be faced. At last there is available to you a great 
book that tells clearly and frankly all the things you 
want to know and need to know. THE MODERN 
HOME PHYSICIAN is the most complete and reliable 
source of medical information ever offered you. 











What the Doctor Doesn’t Tell 


The busy Doctor seldom has time to tell all you want 
to know. He is accustomed to using language that is too 
technical for you to understand. He so frequently has 
patients with whom he can not be frank that he may 
acquire the habit of withholding definite information. 
This great book will give you completely the information 
you want and will enable you to cooperate with your 
Doctor in diagnosis and treatment. 


Less to Worry about—More to Live for! 


Nothing takes the joy out of life so completely as sick- 
ness and the worry it brings. Much of the worry is 
needless and can be avoided by knowing the facts. Much 
of the sickness, too, can be avoided or treated effectively 
before it gets serious if you know all about it—its causes, 
prevention, symptoms, and treatment. This wonderful book 
tells you quickly, fully, and understandably all the facts. 


Many a Doctor Bill Saved! 


Saving just one unnecessary Doctor’s call will pay for 
this great volume—and you probably will save many of 


the calls made more for reassurance and information than 
for anything else. On the other hand this book will teach 
you to recognize serious symptoms and send you to the 
Doctor, when necessary, before it is too late. 


A SOUND MEDICAL ENCYCLOPEDIA 
THAT YOU CAN UNDERSTAND 


776 PAGES— 
Size 6, x 9Y, 
932 PICTURES— 
2,000 ARTICLES 
Alphabetical Order. 
THUMB-NOTCH 
INDEX for QUICK 


more subjects 





HUNDREDS OF PICTURES FOR CLEARNESS 

932 pictures in color and halftone show all organs of the 
body, circulation, respiration, digestion, reproduction, etc. 
—and show the points affected by each disease. Action 

pictures show treatments clearly. 

THE EDITOR IS KNOWN THROUGHOUT 
THE MEDICAL WORLD 

REFERENCE. This great guide to health and long life was written by a 
HANDSOME ART- —-s —— a 4 field — >! 
r. Victor Robinson, M.D., Professor o istory o 
seer atin cacy asc Medicine, Temple University, Editor-in-Chief, Medical 
Review of Reviews, an authority of international renown. 


A WONDERFUL BOOK AT A LOW 


It would require a comprehensive medical library to give 


you ALL the information now placed right at your finger- 
tips in this one great book. Here is the scope of many 
volumes boiled down to the essential facts you want to 


know, stripped of technical language, and made crystal clear. Probably you would 
be willing to pay a big price for it—because when you need it in an emergency, it is 
priceless. Yet our low price is only $3.50 in small monthly payments. 


co Ss TS At All Booksellers or Mail Coupon 
NOTHING Cae ee ee eae 


| 
! Wm. H. Wise & Co., Dept. 641 : 
' 


TO EXA M { N E 1 50 West 47th St., New York. 


Notify me when ready to ship and I will send one dollar + 
deposit. Ship fully prepaid for one week's free examination. 
iv I return the book you will refund my deposit at once. 











You need send no money, take 

no risk. Just mail the coupon to 

reserve your copy and we will notify 

you when ready to ship. Then send 

$1.00 deposit,-and the book will come 

postpaid for 4 week’s examination. If not 

fully satisfied, return it and your-dollar will 

be refunded at once. If you keep it, your 

deposit is your first payment and you pay 
balance at only $1.00 per month. 


MAIL THE COUPON NOW 


If I keep it, the deposit is my first payment and I will send 
$1.00 each month, until the special price of $3.50 (plus a 
few cents postage) has been paid. 
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Address. 
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ty State. 


.S. If you care to send $3.50 payment now, we will gladly 
and the mailing charges. Full amount refunded instantly 
you are not more than pleased. (Canadian and foreign $4.) g 
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LETTERS 





RED STRIP: I wish to make two criti- 
cisms of News-WEEK, because except for 
these two points I find it excellent. One is 
the “Mystery Mart.” It is a cheap way of re- 
viewing books, unconvincing, tacky, and un- 
worthy of appearing in News-WeeEk. The 
second objection is the new narrow red strip 
at the bottom of the front cover; it is old- 
fashioned and has been much used. The 
cover no longer has the snappy modern ap- 
pearance it used to have. 

Cyntuia C, CuILps 

New York City 





I like the red band at the bottom of your 


last week’s cover. It gives a finished ap- 
pearance ... to your publication. 
E. R. KNowLes 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Is News-WeeEk going red? I don’t like 
what you are doing with your cover... 
E. Amos RHODES 
Boston, Mass. 


I used to like everything about News- 
WEEK except the cover which gave an un- 
ramed appearance to the picture. The spot 
of color at the bottom of your Dec. 29 issue 
is a big improvement. Why not go all the 
way around? 

GeorGE W. CLEAVES 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Editorial Note: Readers of this week’s is- 
ste which carries familiar cover without red 
band at the bottom have an opportunity to 
contrast the old with the new. 


BOOST BREAKS RULE: Although for the 
past five years I have been a constant sub- 
scriber to at least five magazines, I have al- 
ways kept myself from writing to any of 
them. I must admit that I have wanted to do 
so more than once, however, in either per- 
fect agreement or discord. The time has 
come that I must break this rule. You and 
the magazine you publish are directly re- 
sponsible for the departure mentioned. 

The old saying—every knock is a boost— 
may still hold good, but I am not going to re- 
sort to knocking your magazine. I don’t have 
to do that to boost your publication. 

The Dec, 29 issue that I took out of the 
mail rack today is by far the best one that 
you have ever produced. If you can keep to 
that standard, rest assured that my name will 
remain on your list of subscribers. 

I have always been particularly interested 





in your column labeled the Fourth Estate. 
This alone, in this issue, is worthy of the 
highest compliment. Were I to continue to 
enumerate all the fine qualities that I have 
found in this issue, I am. seriously afraid 
that I would overtax the limits of my fa- 
cilities here. 
Paut A. ToNEMAN 
Jersey City, N. J. 


DIGEST HELPS MEDICINE: News-WEEK 
has presented a fine digest of all national and 
international affairs, and has helped us in 
the make-up of The Detroit Medical News. 
We have frequently quoted your articles, es- 
pecially the digest of what is going on in 
Washington. 

Wo. J. Burns 

Executive Secretary 

Wayne County Medical Society 

Detroit, Mich. 


ADDITIONAL LIGHT: Perhaps Mr. Whit- 
ney, head of the New York Stock Exchange, 
would like additional light to that given by 
Robert Sumner’s letter in your Nov. 17 issue. 

I never played the stock market. I was 
one of the safe and sane ones who bought 
only first-mortgage bonds, and that only from 
two of the largest bond-selling houses in the 
country, I think they were affiliated with 
the two largest banks. 

I have even kept their circulars, and it is 
almost amusing now to read of properties 
supposed to earn three and one-half times 
the mortgage interest which now do not even 
pay their taxes. Really, Mr. Whitney, it is 
just a bit difficult to feel other than vicious 
toward Wall Street or anything located on 
or near it, perhaps even as far north as 42d 
Street. (I was born and raised just north of 
42d Street so I’ll stop the curse there.) 

Can there not be a “fair and just” market, 
Mr. Whitney? Unheard of; it has never 
been; it is impossible. Men have always 
been hard and ready to take advantage of the 
other fellow’s misfortune to strip him as 
nearly naked as possible. Yes, men were 
ready to make slaves until the system was 
changed. Changing the system will not 
change human nature overnight but it will 
help to change it some, in time. Trouble is 
that the men bound up with it think the sys- 
tem is sacred, or a part of nature. 

Rogpert Foicer 

Muskegon, Mich. 
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News — Events of national and 
international significance— 
briefly, impartially told. 


Background —Facts, new and 
old that add clarity and mean- 
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Mlustrations—News photo- 
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a NewKind of Book > 
that Helps } You Learn 


\OneKEY FACT ‘Ever oe) 


Stamped in Gold 
Bound in Red Cloth 


WHERE SHALL WE SEND 
YOUR FREE COPY? 


A Fact a Day takes you on 365 little 
visits into Science, Literature, History, 
Drama, Biology, Law, Archeology, Re- 
ligion, Philosophy, Astronomy, Art, 
Sport, Exploration, etc. And from each 
daily excursion you get a key fact per- 
haps entirely new, or one worth under- 
scoring in your memory. 

In social life, in business, you meed key 
facts. The more you can bring into any 
situation, the more successful you will be in 
handling it. 

WHERE shall we send your copy of this 
-— ad to “Learn One New Thing Every 

ay” 





May we send you—as a gift, and without obligation 
—this interesting new book, richly bound, stamped in 


gold? 


If you have always hoped for some automatic way to 
‘Learn One New Thing Every Day’”’, you will want to 
send the coupon at once for your copy of A Fact a Day 
—this new kind of guide to daily self-advancement. 








Your ChancesofGetting Ahead Depend Upon 


the Number of “Key Facts” You Know 








HAT ARE “Key Facts”? And 
do YOU need more of them—to 
get out of a mental groove, 
widen your cultural horizon, to get 


more from your reading, to put more 
into your conversation? 


A “key fact” is basic knowledge. It 
is a specific “tool” which can be used, 
for definite purposes. Although it may 
be a simple fact, for instance, that you 
are now reading this page, that is not 
a KEY fact. It has no usable value, 
for example, to a businessman dictating, 
or a housewife discussing a book. 


Now 300 years ago the number of 
key facts was still so comparatively 
small that Sir Francis Bacon could 
reasonably say, “I take all knowledge 
for my province.” But today no one 
brain can hold more than a tiny fraction 
of our useful key facts. And yet some 
of them are so vital that :hey should 
be the groundwork of our conversation 
and thinking. For, a wealth of these 
everchanging topics and ideas 
woven into one’s conversation 
compel others to say, “There 
is a well-educated person!” 


A Fascinating New Idea 


If you were to analyze the se- 
cret behind the most interesting 
personalities you know in your 
social or business life, you would 
discover that their charm is 
really built wpoon their habit of 
learning new key factsconstantly. 


And now the editors of A Fact 
a. Day have developed a. new 
way to make this daily acquisi- 





| 





Name 


Address 


tion of key facts easy for you. Almost au- 
tomatically you “Learn One New Thing 
Every Day,’—and you cultivate the habit 
of going after more. 

A Fact a Day contains 215 pictures and 
it gives one key fact for each day of the 
year. Often the fact itself is imperishably 
associated with that particular date—the 
anniversary of a revolutionary discovery, 
or the birth of some genius. 


Let Us Send You a Copy 


With this book you add to your knowl- 
edge every day. Its illustrated pages stead- 
ily broaden your interests, give you new 
starting points for that healthy curiosity 
without which no mind can grow. 


In the interest of intelligent reading, the 
publishers are distributing a limited num- 
ber of copies of A Fact a Day. There is no 
charge for the book itself. We merely ask 
you to pay the small sum of twenty-five 
cents for handling and shipping charges. 
In wealth of contents and handsome bind- 
ing, the volume is well worth much more 
than this amount. You are invited to mail 
the coupon at once—while a copy for you 
is still available. NELSON DOUBLE- 
DAY, Inc., Dept. 121, Garden City, N. Y. 


BSESSREERBREEEEREREREERBERERSEES SEES 
NELSON DOUBLEDAY, Inc., 
Dept. 121, Garden City, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send me, entirely without obli ition, 
A Fact a Day, which contains an interesting, useful “Key 
Fact” 
cents (postage stamps accepted) to pay for the handling 
and shipping charges. 


for every day in the year. I ericlose twenty-five 
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... Because it is a moving and faithful screen dramatiza- 
tion of one of the great romances of all time—two years 
of intensive research before a camera turned—all the 
vast resources of the M-G-M studios poured into its pro- 
duction!... Because Hugh Walpole, noted English novel- 
ist, supervised the adaptation, and George Cukor, who so 
successfully captured the spirit of “Little Women”, di- 
rected... Because a notable cast of 65 players portray 
the immortal characters...just as you remember them. 

One of the grandest stories of love and adventure ever 
told is brought to the screen as Charles Dickens himself 


would wish it! 


Produced by David O. Selznick — Directed by George Cukor 
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CONGRESS: President Affirms Faith in “Framework of 
Constitution;” Calls Security Major Task; Four Billion Needed 


In the White House, President Roose- 
velt and his secretary, Stephen T. Ear- 
ly, were closeted in the study, putting 
a final polish on the President’s Mes- 
sage on the State of the Union. At 
either end of Pennsylvania Avenue all 
was bustle and preparation. 

A pale wintry sun revealed a whirl- 
pool of motors surrounding the Capitol. 
Taxicabs of preoccupied officials darted 
past lines of motors bearing license 
plates of every one of the 48 States. 
For every visitor to Wash- 
ington, thousands back in the 
home State drew chairsaround 
loudspeakers. A goodly part 
of the world waited for the 
familiar voice of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt to come over the air. 

Inside the Capitol every 
corridor was packed. Late- 
coming social leaders, lobby- 
ists, and relatives of legisla- 
tors—all possessors of COv- 
eted passes—jostled each 
other. From the galleries, 
distinguished hundreds looked 
down on the quickly filling 
chairs of the House Chamber. 
Two by two the members of 
the Senate marched down the 
aisle to front-row seats. Vice 
President Garner climbed to 
his place beside the Speaker 
of the House, Joseph W. 
Byrns, whose bushy black 
brows and snowy hair domi- 
nated the confused scene. 

Next came the Cabinet. 
All but Postmaster General 
Farley and Secretary of Ag- 
riculture Wallace wore cut- 
aways. Mr. Wallace, in a sack 
suit, was stopped by guards 
in the hall and had to identify 
himself, 

Outside on the Capitol 
drive waited less favored 
spectators. At a few minutes 
after noon, a procession of three cars 
flanked by sputtering motorcycles ap- 
peared in the distance on Pennsylvania 
Avenue. In the second car rode the 
President. The escort wheeled up the 
drive and stopped at the south door of 
the Capitol. At that point occurred 
one of the few unscheduled incidents of 
the day. 

As the Presidential car drew up and 
Mr. Roosevelt descended, a man 
Shouted: “Don’t forget the bonus!” 
Police whisked him away. It was John 





Business 


Alferi, who claimed later that he led 
the bonus army of 1931. “I think Roose- 
velt is a good guy,” he told the press. 
“I’ve made speeches for him and urged 
the veterans not.to march on Wash- 
ington any more.” 

Ignoring the incident, Mr. Roosevelt 
leaned on the arm of his son James as 
he entered the Capitol. A few minutes 
later movie men’s klieg lights flashed 
a blinding glare over the scene in the 
crowded chamber. Joseph Sinnott, head 





HARRIS- EWING 


“The Federal Government Must and Shall Quit This 


of Relief’—the President to 
doorkeeper, stalked majestically down 
the aisle. 


“The President of the United States!” 
he boomed. 


From the side of the rostrum ap- 
peared Mr. Roosevelt and his son. Amid 
deafening applause, punctuated by the 
shrill “‘yip” of the rebel yell, the Presi- 
dent mounted the rostrum and faced 
his audience. 


Messace: He began with an appeal. 
Glancing sharply at the Senators and 


Congress 


Representatives packed in the well of 
the chamber, the President asked for 
their “common counsel, useful cooper- 
ation.” 

Though he has lately been troubled 
with a sore throat, there was only the 
faintest harshness in his voice. After 
his first sentence to the legislators, he 
seemed to speak consciously toward the 
microphone. His purpose, he said, was 
to build a new order within the “frame- 
work of the Constitution.” ‘Let him,” 
he warned the nation, “who 
for speculative profit or parti- 
san purpose, without just 
warrant, would seek to dis- 
turb or dispel this assurance, 
take heed before he assumes 


responsibility for any act 
which slows our onward 
steps.” 


A shout of approval greeted 
the statement. The President’s 
mother, watching from her 
seat in the gallery, raised her 
hands to join in the clapping, 
then thought better of it. 

Let the nation understand, 
Mr. Roosevelt went on, that 
recovery steps already taken 
fall into a pattern. Recovery 
and reform are one and in- 
divisible. Slow patchwork ad- 
justment in a rapidly chang- 
ing world has failed to weed 
out “the over-privileged” or 
lift up the under-privileged. 

“No wise man has any in- 
tention of destroying the 
profit motive; because by the 
profit motive we mean the 
right by work to earn a de- 
cent livelihood.” But it was 
the people’s clear mandate to 
“forswear that conception of 
the acquisition of wealth 
which, through excessive 
profits, creates undue private 
power over private affairs and, 
to our misfortune, over public affairs 
as well.” 


Security: As he turned the pages of 
his message the President stood etched 
in the brilliance of klieg lights which 
were suspended in a huge boat-like 
structure over his head. Beads of per- 
spiration, from the heat of the lights, 
glistened on his forehead. 


Encouragement for the ambitious 
followed assurances to the under-privi- 
leged. His program, he said, would not 
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HARRIS-EWING 


Cabinet Partners Farley and Swan- 
son Arrive for Congress Opening 


ignore the “greater earning ability” of 
the more gifted. Yet security of all its 
citizens was the major task of govern- 
ment. 


All citizens must be given security of 
livelihood, through better use of our 
natural resources. All must be helped 
to meet the major hazards and vicis- 
situdes of life. All must be given the 
security of decent homes. 


During the past two years of emer- 
gency, Mr. Roosevelt felt, the stimula- 
tion of industry, the program of public 
works, and the doling out of relief had 
each played a vital part. But “contin- 
ued dependence upon relief induces a 
spiritual and moral disintegration fun- 
damentally destructive: to the national 
fiber. To dole out relief in this way is 
to administer a narcotic, a subtle de- 
stroyer of the human spirit ... Work 
must be found for able-bodied but desti- 
tute workers. 


“The Federal government must and 
shall quit this business of relief.” 


Joss: With quiet, earnest force, the 
President swept on to show how this 
goal could be reached—-how the ques- 
tion of immediate employment dove- 
tailed with progress toward economic 
stability. To rearrange the population 
pattern of the country, to bring men to 
jobs and jobs to men, was the single 
great problem. The solution entailed 
slum clearance, rural housing, rural 
electrification, reforestation, and a score 
of other enterprises—all in fields where 
private capital would not care to ven- 
ture. 


Hungry and discouraged, 3,500,000 
family heads still clog relief rolls. These 
family heads Mr. Roosevelt would put 
to work building the new balanced so- 
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THE BUDGET 





How the President expects to achieve a 
smaller deficit in the fiscal year 1936 than his 
revised estimate shows for 1935, and where the 
estimated net increase of $3,152,189,782 in the 
national debt will go. Expressed in millions 
of dollars. 

1936 
REGULAR BUDGET 


Receipts $3,422 
Expenditures 
Operating 
Veterans 
Interest 
Tax refunds 
Total 3,302 

Net surplus $ 120 
RECOVERY AND RELIEF BUDGET 


Receipts (AAA) $ 570 
Expenditures 
AAA 
All other 
Total 


$ 472 
4,110 


4,582 
; $4,012 
RECAPITULATION 


Grand total expenditures 
Grand total receipts 
Total net deficit 


Net deficit 


$7,884 
3,992 
3,892 








ciety, which, when completed, would 
make emergency relief unnecessary. 
As he painted the future’s bright pic- 
ture his crowded audience hung fasci- 
nated on his words. Only the whir of 
movie cameras disturbed the silence of 
his pauses. 


“It is a duty dictated by every intel- 
ligent consideration of national policy 
to ask you to make it possible for the 
United States to give employment to all 
of these three and a half million... 
pending their absorption in a rising tide 
of private employment. All emergency 
public works shall be united in a single 
new and greatly enlarged plan.” 


UNEMPLOYABLES: For the country’s 
1,500,000 incompetent heads of families 
Mr. Roosevelt demanded different 
treatment. Those unfit for jobs, he de- 
clared, are a State, not a Federal, re- 
sponsibility. He: promised to outline in 
an early special message his benefit 
program for old age, unemployment, 
maternity, children, and the unfit of all 
ages and condition. These benefits 
will help the States in the job which 
Washington would hand back to them. 


He promised additional special mes- 
sages on consolidation of transportation 
control, renewal and clarification of the 
National Industrial Recovery Act, crime 
control, housecleaning of public utilitieg 
holding companies, tapering off of gov- 
ernment credit activities, and improve- 
ment in methods of taxation. The 
Agricultural Adjustment Administra- 
tion, which has done so much for the 
farmers, will remain alive. 


$4,000,000,000: Of how much his 
new plan of public works would cost, 
the President said ‘nothing. He merely 
turned to the Republican side of the 
House chamber and said with a smile: 
“T assure you now, (it) will be within 
the sound credit of the government.” 


His budget message, sent to the Cap- 
itol in. printed form. on Monday, gave 
the figures: 

“T recommend that $4,000,000,000 be 
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The Senate Enters the House, Led 
by Officers Halsey and Jurney 


appropriated by the Congress in one 
sum, subject to allocation by the Exec- 
utive principally for giving work to 
those unemployed on the relief rolls.” 

Were this expenditure not essential, 
he said, he would be able to balance the 
1936-fiscal-year budget as he promised 
to do two years ago. Unfortunately, 
continued unemployment required con- 
tinuation of emergency measures. 
Emergency costs, he said, will decline 
“as fast as private industry is able to 
re-employ those who are now without 
work.” 


The four billions will push the na- 
tional debt to a new high figure: From 
the year-end estimate of $31,086,633,874 
to $34,239,823,656. The new high will 
bring the debt per capita to approxi- 
mately $275, still less than a third of 
Great Britain’s figure. 


RESPONSE: Members of Congress 
called it “the sermon.” Democrats 
thought the all-embracing program was 
“great,” but some doubted whether the 
President would be able to carry it out. 
Republicans growled about the broken 
promise of a balanced budget for 1936. 


Bitterest critics were the champions 
of frankly socialistic doctrines. Edi- 
torial comment centered chiefly on the 
difficulty of fulfillment. Liberals felt 
Mr. Roosevelt had promised most of the 
reforms they advocated. Conservatives 
took grouchy solace in his pledge to re- 
spect the Constitution. Interpreters be- 
lieved government regimentation of 
business was fading from the Wash- 
ington picture, in favor of government 
concentration on relief and elimination 
of the need of relief. 


A question remained: Could it be 
done ? 
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LIN D B E R G H : Flemington’s Bell Tolls; the 


Prosecution Reenacts Crime; Mr. Reilly Grills 


Precisely at 10 A. M. Wednesday of 
last week a bell resounded through 
Flemington, N. J. Its deep-throated 
peals summoned citizens of Hunterdon 
County to a trial most of them could 
not possibly attend. In the century- 
old court house the press and a few 
privileged spectators had already 
jammed all but a few seats. 

At the front of the court room Elmer 
Hann, court crier, stood by an oaken 
door. On the other side the judge 
knocked. 

“Oyez, oyez, oyez, oyez!’’ Hann be- 
gan intoning the ancient English for- 
mula. ‘‘All manner of persons having 
business with this Court of Quarter 
Sessions, Oyer and Terminer .. . let 
them draw nigh, give their attention, 
and they shall be heard. His Honor 
Justice Trenchard.” 

Thomas W. Trenchard, 71, opened 
the door and took his seat on the dais: 
“Bring in the prisoner.” Bruno Rich- 
ard Hauptmann, accused of murdering 
the Lindbergh baby, entered with 
guards and troopers. Col. Charles A. 
Lindbergh swung his tall form into a 
chair three seats away. 

A local attorney moved admission of 
Edward J. Reilly, leading defense 
counsel. Justice Trenchard agreed. 
Mr. Reilly started to recite his quali- 
fications. The judge broke in: “Per- 
haps you did not hear . . . The court 
said... the court would be very glad 
to hear you.” 


Jury: Briskly counsel began select- 
ing jurors. By 11:15 Charles Walton 
Sr., a machinist, was foreman. Spec- 
tators tittered as plump Rosie Pill, 
mother of two “boys,” 41 and 31, joined 
him. Soon Verna Snyder, who weighs 
300 pounds, outshadowed her. Then 
came Charles F. Snyder (no relation) 
and Mrs. Ethel Stockton, whose hus- 
band was rejected. Elmer Smith, in- 
surance man, took the sixth seat. 

From beneath his gown Justice 
Trenchard pulled a bottle of cough 
syrup and took a swallow. C. Lloyd 
Fisher of the defense sniffied, another 
victim of “Flemington flu.” Kathleen 
Norris, Arthur Brisbane, and other 
feature writers in “pneumonia row”— 
the high balcony over the court—wiped 
perspiring foreheads. Hauptmann and 
Colonel Lindbergh, both sitting cross- 
armed, both in gray, avoided each 
other’s eyes. Mrs. Hauptmann perched 
on a radiator. 

Occasionally counsel asked talesmen 
Whether they had read or heard Wal- 
ter Winchell’s comments on the case. 
“Yes,” said one, “but I wouldn’t let a 
man like that influence me.” Everyone 
howled, even the columnist, slumped 
hear by on a press bench. 
Trenchard rapped mildly for order. 

Robert Cravatt, CCC worker, next 
was accepted. Then Philip Hocken- 
bury, laborer; George Voorhees, farm- 


Justice . 


er; and Mrs. May P. Brelsford, house- 
wife. The court room clock had stopped 
at 3:50. Unwittingly the lawyers 
worked half an hour overtime. They 
finished their questioning of Frank 
Borowiec. To their amazement, he in- 
sisted he had never heard of the Haupt- 
mann case. He was rejected. The 
first day ended. 


MoruHer: The second day was Anne 
Lindbergh’s. Rapidly the jury was 
completed with Liscom Case, like 
Hauptmann a carpenter, and Howard 
Biggs, bookkeeper. 


Attorney General David T. Wilentz 
turned to the jury. He characterized 
the Lindbergh baby “a happy, normal, 
jovial, delightful little tot.” He thun- 
dered: “The man who killed and mur- 
dered that child sits in this very court 
room.” He outlined the kidnaping, the 
fall from the ladder that killed the 
child, the ransom negotiations. 


Then, in specific detail, he itemized 
the decaying bits of flesh and golden 
hair found in the Jersey woods. Mrs. 
Lindbergh bowed her head. Three seats 
from her, Mrs. Hauptmann stared at 
her fascinated. Colonel Lindbergh kept 
wiggling one foot. 


Mr. Wilentz went on to Hauptmann’s 
capture, revealed that police found 


bits of the ladder had come from: beams 
in Hauptmann’s Bronx home. He 
shouted his peroration: “Jersey . 
will not compromise with murder or 
murderers. We demand the penalty of 
murder in the first degree.” 


From the defense table rose Mr. 
Reilly’s corpulent figure. His- request 
for a mistrial because of the prose- 
cutor’s impassioned address was de- 
nied. Reilly sat down again. On the 
stand for the State, a county engineer 
detailed the ground plans of the Lind- 
berghs’ Hopewell home. And then, for 
45 minutes, Anne Lindbergh was the 
witness. 


In a low voice she described her 
baby’s last day alive. Returning from 
a walk alone, she had thrown pebbles 
to the nursery window, where Betty 
Gow, the nurse, held up the laughing 
baby for her to see. Will you tell us 
please, what was the coior of his hair? 
It was light golden. Was it curly? it 
was curly. And the color of his eyes, 
please? Blue. 

Smiling faintly, she identified a pic- 
ture of her son. As she told of putting 
her baby to bed, she twisted her wed- 
ding ring. Her eyes filled as she 
identified the weatherbeaten shreds of 
a little homemade flannel shirt. She 
fingered the clean sleeping suit that 
had been the kidnaper’s token of 
identity. She told how at Betty Gow’s 
alarm she had gone to the nursery 
and found it—empty. 


“The defense,” said Mr. Reilly, ‘feels 
that the grief of Mrs. Lindbergh re- 
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quires no cross-examination.” Her 
pale lips framed a “thank you.” 


FaTHeR: “Betty Gow—no, Colonel 
Lindbergh,” called Prosecutor Wilentz. 
As the aviator took the stand, his 
open coat revealed he wore a gun in 
a shoulder holster but no waistcoat. 
Sitting in the living room after dinner 
he had heard a noise—“a sound which 
seemed ... at the time... like the 
top of an orange box falling off a 
chair,” which he now believed was the 
falling ladder. He described the alarm 
for the missing baby, the avalanche of 
police and reporters. He identified the 
ransom notes. 

As the day ended, Mr. Reilly an- 
nounced: “I have a lot of questions to 
ask Colonel Lindbergh.” Next morn- 
ing Mr. Reilly got his chance. He 
asked the Colonel if he were carrying 
a pistol in Court. He was not. Deter- 
minedly Mr. Reilly put more questions 
—why the dog did not bark, if the ser- 
vants were suspected, if police had 
been asked to keep out. But Mr. Reilly 
never tried to shake the identification 
Colonel Lindbergh had made hours be- 
fore under Mr. Wilentz’s examination 
—had he recently heard the same voice 
that called “Hey, Doctor” to “Jafsie” 
Condon over a Bronx cemetery wall? 
The aviator said he had, that it was 
Hauptmann’s voice. 

To every question the Colonel replied 
unhesitatingly. Before his direct, simple 
answers Reilly’s pursuit of other theo- 
ries of the baby’s death seemed to get 
nowhere. Everyone but Rosie Pill, 
who appeared to be asleep in the jury 
box, listened intently. Then Mr. Reilly 
put his final shot: ‘You believe the de- 
fendant is guilty?” Colonel Lindbergh 
answered: “I do.” 


Serv Ants: Colonel Lindbergh yielded 
the witness chair to Mrs. Ollie Whate- 
ly, widow Of the Lindbergh butler. She 
added bits to the story of the blond 
baby’s disappearance. When Betty 
Gow gave the alarm, Mrs. Whately 
helped Mrs. Lindbergh dress and final- 
ly came down with her to the living 
room: “We didn’t do anything—just 
simply sat.” Earlier Mrs. Lindbergh 
had cried ‘Oh, God.” 

Monday pretty Betty Gow, with a 
Princess Marina hat perched on her 
brown curls, at last took the stand. Un- 
der direct examination she identified 
herself as ‘“nursemaid.” 

Mrs. Lindbergh had asked her unex- 
pectedly to come from Englewood to 
Hopewell that week-end almost three 
years ago. 

With tears rolling down her cheeks, 
she identified the “proper little flannel 
shirt” found on the body. She had made 
it that last afternoon. She wept again 
as she touched the thumbguard she 
picked up a month later near the 
Hopewell house. She put the baby to 
bed at 8, returned to the nursery at 10. 

“I crossed to the window and closed 
it...I then crossed to the cot and 
bent over with my hands on the rail 
and discovered I couldn’t hear the baby 
breathe. I bent down... and discov- 
ered he wasn’t there. I went out... 
I met Mrs. Lindbergh ...I saw the 
Colonel ... He said: ‘Anne, they’ve 


KEYSTONE 
“You Believe the Defendant Is Guilty?” 
“I Do,” Answered Colonel Lindbergh 
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stolen our baby!’” 
convulsively. 

Mr. Reilly began his cross-examina- 
tion. Still sniffling, the nurse countered 
his questions with direct, defiant ap. 
swers. There was nothing improper ip 
her friendship with Henry Johnson, 
once under suspicion. Yes, she had told 
“Red” Johnson she was going to Hope. 
well—in explanation of breaking a date 
with him. No, she had not dropped the 
thumbguard near the house. The State 
paid her $650 to come from Scotland, 
for traveling and living expenses. She 
had never gone out with Violet Sharpe, 
the Morrow maid, who committed sui- 
cide soon after the kidnaping. She 
never knew Dr. Condon before the 
crime. 

“You are a very bright young lady, 
aren’t you?” Mr. Reilly interjected. 

The Scottish girl tossed her curls: 
“T am.” 

As she left the stand, the State called 
the next witness. Attendants brought 
in the ladder. Bett Gow collapsed. 


The nurse wept 


PARTIES: Republicans in _ the 
Black; Democrats in the Red 


South Trimble, cheerfully wrinkled 
Cierk of the House of Representatives, 
tossed into a filing basket last week 
some long columns of figures. He had 
received them, as the law demands, 
from the Democratic and Republican 
National Committees. Red ink betrayed 
the Democratic Party’s financial con- 
dition; the Republicans entered the 
new year with money in the bank. 

The Democrats, who won last No- 
vember’s elections, owe $522,793. To 
John J. Raskob, the Democratic Na- 
tional. Committee’s former chairman, 
now the New Deal’s critic, $60,250 is 
due. To Joseph P. Kennedy, chairman 
of the Securities Exchange Commis- 
sion, they owe $34,026. 

The defeated Republicans, who dur- 
ing the campaign had considerable to 
say in favor of balanced budgets, have 
@ surplus of $184. When Henry P. 
Fletcher took hold as chairman last 
June, the National Committee had 
just $5.34 in the bank and many bills 
in the mail. Before election GOP sup- 
porters contributed $318,300. Even de- 
feat did not dishearten them. Between 
Oct. 3 and New Year’s $98,395 more 
poured in. Pennsylvania alone con- 
tributed $65,000, of which $20,000 came 
from four members of the Mellon 
family. 
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NIRA: Supreme Court Says 
Congress May Not Abdicate 


The Blue Eagle of the National In- 
dustrial Recovery Act flapped and 
squawked Monday. The 18-month-old 
bird had his tail feathers plucked in 
his first scrap with the United States 
Supreme Court. 

Section 9(c) of NIRA authorizes 
President Roosevelt to prohibit the 
transportation in interstate or foreign 
commerce of petroleum produced in ex- 
cess of State quotas. 

The Supreme Court held this section 
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unconstitutional because it grants legis- 
lative power to the President without 
defining how he should use it. Even in 
wartime, the opinion held, Congress 
laid down definite principles to be fol- 
lowed by the President in exercising 
vast delegated powers. 

“The Congress is manifestly not per- 
mitted to abdicate or to transfer to 
others the essential legislative func- 
tion,” it declared. The court felt it 
could not disregard the constitutional 
limitation of delegation of power if the 
present form of government is to con- 
tinue. 

Chief Justice Charles Evans Hughes 
handed down the 8-to-1 decision in the 
tiny court room crowded with spec- 
tators. Only Associate Justice Ben- 
jamin N. Cardozo dissented. 

Section 9(c), the opinion said, un- 
constitutionally “gives the President an 
unlimited authority to determine the 
policy (on excess-oil transportation) 
and to lay down the prohibition, or not 





Franklin D. Roosevelt Jr. 


to lay it down, as he may see fit. And 
disobedience to his order is made a 
crime punishable by fine and imprison- 
ment.” 


The court could find nothing in either 
the title or the first section of NIRA 
which limited the President’s power in 
relation to oil. The Justices differen- 
tiated between other sections of NIRA 
and the oil section. Code sections, they 
held, were constitutional because they 
provided for a finding of facts by the 
President. 


The wisdom of President Roosevelt’s 
oil proclamations was beyond the point: 
“The question whether such a delega- 
tion of legislative power is permitted 
by the Constitution is not answered by 
the argument that it should be assumed 
that the President has acted, and will 
act, for what he believes to be the 
public good. The point is not one of 
motives, but of constitutional authority, 
for which the best of motives is not a 
substitute.” 


The decision was rendered on an ap- 
peal by 35 east Texas oil producers. 





















ROOSEVELTS: Franklin D. Jr. 
Speeds In and Out of Court 


August, 1932, Smithfield, R. 1., ar- 
rested for speeding. 

Autumn, 1933, Windsor Locks, Conn., 
arrested for speeding. 

March, 1934, Boston, Mass., car 
struck woman, sued for $25,000. 

April, 1934, Boston, Mass., fined for 
illegal use of license plates on car. 

May, 1934, Union, Conn., arrested 
for spéeding. 

December, 1934, Orange, Conn., ar- 
rested for speeding. 

January, 1935, Wayne, Pa., charged 
with assault and battery by automobile. 

Franklin D. Roosevelt Jr., 20-year- 
old Harvard sophomore, principal in 
the above dramas, last week proved 
himself a veteran at dealing tactfully 
with traffic courts. Penitently, like an 


INTERNATIONAL 
When He Took 
Road Test for His Massachusetts Driving License 


average citizen, he traveled from Cam- 
bridge, Mass., to Orange, Conn., by 
train to answer a charge of speeding 
and passing a red light. 


The offense occurred when the 
President’s son, anxious to reach the 
capital with his brother John for 
Christmas, carcened down Milford 
Turnpike at 70 miles an hour. Officer 
Carl Peterson, with a reputation for 
being gall and wormwood to speedsters, 
pulled him down after a five-mile 
chase. 


In the unheated Orange courtroom 
where overcoats stayed on, young 
Roosevelt waited his turn on a bench 
with minor offenders. Then, manfully, 
he told lanky Judge Robert A. Wood- 
ruff he had come “to take my medi- 
cine.” He pleaded guilty. 

The $10 fine and $9.75 costs paid, the 
occasion turned into a bouquet-ex- 
changing contest. Prosecutor Torrance 
said: ‘““You’re a good sport.” Franklin 
Jr. returned: “You're a fine fellow.” 
Officer Peterson said: “He was a per- 
fect gentleman throughout.” Young 
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Roosevelt hoped “there are no hard 
feelings.” 

Before leaving to resume his studies 
at Harvard, the smiling speeder posed 
obligingly for press photographers. 

Only a week after arrest for this 
offense, he rammed a slowly traveling 
automobile near Philadelphia, shower- 
ing its occupant with glass. The charge 
against him this time was assault and 
battery by automobile. 


® For weeks Adrian B. Tolley, the 
White House’s lean script expert, and 
his assistants have carefully penned 
flourishes on invitations for the Diplo- 
matic Corps reception. Given for the 
capital’s official foreign colony of 551 
Ambassadors, attaches, and aides, it 
is the high-water mark of Washing- 
ton’s cosmopolitanism. 


Last week more than 1,000 guests— 
dress-uniformed, bemedaled members 
of the Diplomatic Corps, with their 
wives and daughters—drove up the 
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Younger Women of Roosevelt Family on Steps of 
the House Gallery During the President’s Address 


circling driveway to the White House. 
They filed past the President and Mrs. 
Roosevelt, who stood before a screen 
of smilax, palms, and ferns in the 
Blue Room. After an hour and fifteen 
minutes the greeting queue ended. The 
President retired upstairs. 


® Not until her score of guests and 
relations were settled did Mrs. Roose- 
velt take her front row seat in the 
House of Representatives’ executive 
gallery (see page 5). From behind 
her chair she drew a large work-bag. 
Out of it came the blue yarn of re- 
cently started knitting. Her needles 
clicked busily. 


Beside her sat the President’s mother, 
peering at the seething floor below. 
Mrs. Dall, Mrs. James Roosevelt, and 
Mrs. Elliott Roosevelt gave up their 
seats to older women in the party and 
sat on the steps in the aisle. “Sistie” 
Dall completed the roster of four gen- 
erations of Roosevelt womenfolk, come 
to hear the President’s Message. She 
squirmed on her mother’s lap. Mrs. 
Dall tried to quiet her by reading 
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aloud from “The Pied Piper of Hame- 
lin.” 


® Last month Carrie Chapman Catt, 
dean of feminists, placed Mrs. Franklin 
D. Roosevelt at the head of her list of 
the year’s ten outstanding women. This 
week Mrs. Catt headed a list of out- 
standing men with Franklin D. Roose- 
velt. There were no others; no one 
came close enough to be placed second 
to the President. 

Mrs. Catt admitted she voted for 
Herbert Hoover in 1932. 


MARKET: Grand Jury Condemns 
It; the Governor Defends It 


When Atianta, Ga., mothers tickle 
their children’s toes and coo “this little 
pig went to market,” their offspring 
might legitimately wonder which mar- 
ket “mumsie’” means. 

One thing is certain; she does not 
mean the unsanitary, privately-operated 
Washington Street Curb Market. Its 
unsightly hulk stands a block south of 
the State Capitol, almost facing st- 
lanta’s new, $2,000,000 skyscraper City 
Hall. 

Last week the curb market gave 
many State officials high blood pres- 
sure. The July-August Grand Jury 
dubbed the market a “blight” on the 
community. Then the September-Octo- 
ber Grand Jury held its judicial nose: “A 
cesspool of crime, a rendezvous for 
bootleggers and lewd women.” 

The curb market’s champion is the 
“farmer’s friend,” Governor Eugene 
Talmadge, whose wife occasionally 
hangs the family wash in the Executive 
Mansion’s front yard. He instructed 
Attorney General M. J. Yoemens to see 
that injunction proceedings brought by 
the city to close the market were dis- 
missed. 

To win his point the small, shock- 
haired Governor, who likes his picture 
taken in Wild West garb, made two 
threats. He vowed he would call out 
the militia and the navy, and move the 
capital from Atlanta to a different city. 

Legislators facetiously favored the 
second plan: “Let’s put it on wheels 
and let all the cities take turns,”’— 
“Let’s move to Florida or South Car- 
olina so we can have our offices in a 
wet State.” Representative-elect Paul 
Lindsay cynically suggested McCrae, 
the Governor’s home town: “It might 
as well be there now.” 


STATES: R. I. Democrats, Heady 
With Power, Legislate Madly 


For the past 70 years Rhode Island 
Republicans have labored like galley 
slaves. They built a steam-rolling party 
machine which flattened all Democratic 
opposition. They clutched public offices 
so tenaciously that in 63 years no non- 
Republican has sat down on the Su- 
preme Court bench. 

Last week for the first time in nearly 
three-quarters of a century, Democrats 
found themselves in command of the 


General Assembly. In séven minutes 
with a speed and finesse which made 
Balkan plotters look like - babbling 
school children, they put over a 
“‘putsch.” 

When the Senate met prior to the 
inaugural ceremony of Theodore F. 
Green, thin-faced, second-term Gover- 
nor, Republicans were. in holiday mood. 
The outlook was sunshiny. They had 
a comfortable but not great majority— 
22. to 20. Their features beamed with 
happy smiles. 

Lt. Gov. Robert E. Quinn, Democratic 
floor-leader, smiled back sweetly. But 
his apparent affability cloaked deadly 
guile. He gaveled for order. His first 
terse sentence electrified the chamber. 
The Lieutenant Governor ordered the 
Secretary of State to administer the 
oath to all Senators except two Repub- 
licans. Thijs move balanced the Senate 
at 20 to 20. 

Quinn then announced there was 
some doubt about the election of the 
two Republicans. He declared a move 
for a recount passed and ordered ballots 
rolled out of strong boxes and a re- 
count taken. Two Democrats and one 
Republican made the hasty tally. They 
declared the two seats rightfully be- 
longed to Democrats. This made the 
score: Democrats 22, Republicans 20. 

A shout of joy went up. Old-time 
Democrats wept, threw arms around 
one another, and chorused: ‘“We’ve 
waited a lifetime for this!” 

Republicans, like victims of an act 
of God, sat dazed. 

Pitilessly the Democrats followed 
through. Forgetting they were sched- 
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uled to inaugurate the Governor, they 
spent their time virtually legislating 
the State Republican party out of ex. 
istence. The stunned Old Guard legis. 
lators—-many, white-locked veterans in 
State service—tried to vanish from the 
scene of their disgrace. To maintain q 
quorum Democrats had State Troopers 
collar one and keep him in the Senate. 

According to custom, the five mem- 
bers of the Republican Supreme Court 
cooling their heels in an ante-room, 
waited for the Governor’s inaugura- 
tion. The Democrats, riding high, wide, 
and handsome, sent a messenger to the 
impatient solons. He told them that 
they were jobless, and that to avoid 
further humiliation they might as wel] 
go home. Off came bombazine robes, 
and the deposed judges left by a rear 
door. Three Democrats and two new 
Republicans replaced them. 

Disregarding everything but the job 
ahead of them, triumphant Democrats 
legislated like mad. They consolidated 
80-odd State departments into 11. The 
Democratic axe lopped off the heads 
of Finance Commissioner Peck, of the 
high sheriff and 35 deputy sheriffs of 
Providence County, and the Providence 
Public Safety Commission. Swarms of 
New Deal job-hunters descended on the 
Capitol like bees on a pot of honey. 

Finally, at midnight, twelve hours 
behind schedule, nineteen guns boomed 
out notice that the Governor had taken 
his oath. Power-intoxicated Democrats 
sang and cavorted at an impromptu 
dance in the marble reception hall. 
When Republicans caught their breaths 
they shouted “Huey Longism!” 
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MASSACHUSETTS: Curley Ignores 
Precedent While the Senate Dallies 








Not in the history of the Massachu- 
setts Commonwealth has anyone but 
the President of the Senate adminis- 
tered the oath of office to incoming 
Governors—until last week. 

The Senate found itself in an intri- 
cate tangle. That august body was 
stymied. In a bulldog mood Democrats 
filibustered over control of committee 
chairmanships. The wrangle left the 
election of a Senate President dangling 
in mid-air. 

As the inaugural hour drew near 
James M. Curley, Governor-elect and 
three times Mayor of Boston, scoffed 
at Back Bay tradition. Announcing 
he was not concerned with “niceties” 
or “amenities,” the broad-browed poli- 
tician summoned one of his aides. The 
assistant dived into a mass of law 
books. Hours later he struggled to the 
surface with Section 3, Chapter 222. 
It stated that the Secretary of State 
could pinch-hit for the President of the 
Senate. 

At the left of the House Chamber’s 
rostrum stood Frederic W. Cook, slight, 
sparse-haired Secretary of State. Fac- 
ing him in frock coat and striped trou- 
sers, aS an audience of 10,000 listened in 
hushed silence, the two-fisted ex-Mayor 
repeated the oath in a firm, musical 
voice. While his forehead grew moist 
from the heat of glaring moving-picture 
lights, the husky, precedent-ignoring 
official delivered his inaugural address. 
From 12:33 to 1:54 Mr. Curley de- 
claimed. The 58 pages of his address 
broke the State record for inaugural 
speeches. He asked for abolition of the 
Governor’s Council (“a relic of the 
days of royalty’), home rule for the 
Police Department, biennial sessions, 
and lower utility rates. 


VETERANS: Four War of 1812 
Pensioners Still Getting Cash 


Military pensioners look to Brig. 
Gen. Frank T. Hines for fair treat- 
ment. One of the jobs of the short, 
quiet-mannered head of the Veterans 
Administration is to keep track of the 
850,000-odd names on his pension rolls. 
Last week he issued his annual report, 
covering outlays totaling $594,022,058. 

Buried in the dry statistics were the 
names of four old women who get 
monthly checks because of a war that 
ended long before they were born: the 
War of 1812. As young women they 
married old men who had served in 
that war. 

When John A. Clark went off to 
skirmish against the British and In- 
dians along the Canadian frontier, his 
future wife’s parents were infants in 
Scotland. Forty-one years after the 
war ended, they brought her, a bonny 
lass, to America. They landed at New 
Orleans and made their way to St. 
Louis in a puffing side-wheeler. There 
they lived until a cholera epidemic sent 
them fleeing to Iowa. 

In 1865, Clark, then 70, took the 29- 
year-old Scotswoman as his second 
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Mrs. John Clark, 99, of Iowa City, 
Oldest Widow of the War of 1812 
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THE PRESIDENT: 

Delivered annual message to Congress (see 
page 5). 

Decreed the 5 per cent Federal pay 
should continue in force until July 1. 

Conferred with Congress leaders on details 
of legislative program, 

Sent budget message to Congress (see page 5). 


DEPARTMENTS: 

Census Bureau of the Commerce Department 
started mid-decennial census of agricul- 
ture, using 25,000 men to question 6,000,- 
000 farmers. 

Rear Admiral W. D. Leahy of the Navy De- 
partment’s Navigation Bureau warned 
that the navy was seriously undermanned, 
and asked that officer strength be in- 
creased to 7,919; enlisted strength, to 86,- 
615. 

Secretary Morgenthau, in the treasury’s an- 
nual report to Congress, foresaw monthly 
Federal spending of. $835,000,000 a-month 
for the first six months of 1935, resulting 
in a deficit for the current fiscal year of 
$4,869,418,338, and a gross debt peak of 
$31,086,633,874. 


OTHER AGENCIES: 

National Steel Labor Relations Board, grant- 
ing petition of Amalgamated Association 
of Iron, Steel, and Tin workers, ordered 
elections in plants of the Carnegie Steel Co. 

Federal Trade Commission, reporting on its 
chain-store investigation to the Senate, 


cuts 


asked power to stop “‘the steady trend to- 
ward monopoly.”’ 

Federal Housing Administration, replying to 
criticism, stated that home owners had 
spent or contracted to spend more than 
$205,000,000 and put at least 300,000 men 
back to work since Aug. 1 


CONDITION OF THE TREASURY: 

(Week ended Jan. 3) 
Receipts $26,786,092.43 
Expenditures ...... bee decsecceecs $80,224,383.05 
Balance $2,525,801,839.20 
Deficit, fiscal year $1,745,212,493.05 
Public debt $28,481,384,170.45 


wife. They lived together eleven years; 
then the old veteran died. Two years 
later she got her first pension check 
from Washington. She has continued 
to receive it for 57 years. 

Mrs. Clark, 99, oldest of the 1812 
widows, lives with her niece in Iowa 
City. Folding her gnarled hands over 
her starched white apron, she describes 
how “spry” had been her 70-year-old 
bridegroom. His battles in the war 
“didn’t amount to much,” she thinks. 
But she remembers he “always liked 
to tell how happy the soldiers were 
when news came that the Constitution 
won its victory on the seas.” 


© Nearest rival to Mrs. Clark in age 
is Lydia Ann Graham, 97, of Brushy 
Run, W. Va. Mrs. Graham married 
Isaac Graham, musician in the Vir- 
ginia militia, in 1869, became a widow 
twelve years later, and has received 
a pension for 53 years. 


® Carolina King, 86, of East Aurora, 
N. Y., married Darius King, private in 
the New York militia, in 1869, was 
widowed seventeen years later, and 
has drawn her pension for 48 years. 


® Arminia I. Anderson, 76, of Cedar 
Grove, Ga., married Robert Anderson, 
fifer in the South Carolina militia, in 
1883 and buried her husband four 
years later. She too has drawn a pen- 
sion for 48 years. 


® One category of pensioners no longer 
troubles Veterans Administrator Hines. 
Mrs. Samantha R. Button of West Mc- 
Henry, Ill., died last July, aged 103. 
Her son, Clinton D. Rorer, enlisted for 
Civil War service as a boy of 16. Mrs. 
Button was the last Civil War mother 
on the pension rolls. 


CONFEDERATES: The Boys in Gray 
Spurn Washington; Want Rebel City 


For four long years in the ’60s the 
South’s stalwart sons held Yankee 
Unionists at bay. At the peak of the 
Confederate fighting power 700,000 
Dixie soldiers whooped the Rebel Yell. 
The scythe of time has mowed their 
number down to 9,700. 

Last week all was not well with 
what was left of the Boys in Gray. 
They couldn’t find a city to sponsor 
their Spring reunion. Adjt. Gen. Harry 
Rene Lee, 89-year-old veteran sachem, 
tore open a letter from the St. Peters- 
burg (Fla.) Chamber of Commerce. 
The city’s coffers were too empty to 
foot the $25,000 reunion bill. 

Yearly the veterans—some still spry, 
many tottering at death’s door—insist 
that where they dance, the city pay the 
piper. With calm logic they explain 
that the crowds they draw to shops, 
hotels, and theatres more than pay for 
their frolic. At the next reunion, Gen- 
eral Lee pointed out, each one of the 
750 veterans expected to attend “will 
have five or six womenfolk trying to 
help him eat.” 

It’s up to the erect, vigorous Gen- 
eral, who saw Civil War action in 
nearly every major battle as a buck 
private, to find a hospitable and solvent 
city. Not any city will do. The re- 
union site must be in a State that 
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Ebert Burlew (Left) and Louis Glavis, Investigators for the Interior Department: They Were 


Not Fired and No One Would Say Who Started the Rumor That 


contributed an organized unit to the 
Confederate forces. Although Secre- 
tary of War Dern offered the veterans 
Washington, D. C., they spurned his 
invitation. To them the capital is still 
“Yankee.” 

General Lee, whose recipe for con- 
tinued youth is a good stiff drink first 
thing in the morning and last thing at 
night, felt disgruntled: “It’s a pretty 
poor country if they can’t take care of 
a handful of soldiers.” 


8 
POLITICS: Who 


To Fire Burlew and Glavis? 


Gave Orders 


Newspaper men crammed sardine- 
fashion President Roosevelt’s oval of- 
fice last week. During a lull a reporter’s 
voice, laden with curiosity, asked: “Will 
you make any comment on the story 
published today regarding demands for 
the resignations of Messrs. Glavis and 
Burlew?” Like a flash the President 
turned. He flatly denied knowledge of 
the story, saying it was “made out of 
whole cloth.” 

Four newspaper men pleaded for a 
special press conference with Harold 
Ickes, aggressive Secretary of the In- 
terior. Request granted, they filed into 
his large, green-carpeted office, skirted 
& mammoth conference table, and stood 
before the Secretary’s desk. On it a 
vase of pink roses scented the air. A 
reporter remarked: “Mr. Secretary, 
some one seems to have fired a couple 
of your assistants for you over New 
Year’s.” 

Mr. Ickes’s mouth twitched in a sug- 
gestion of a smile: “There is absolutely 
no truth in it.” 

Thus, last week seemingly ended an 
incident that had Washington corres- 
pondents standing on their heads. When 
the gales of rumor that swept capital 
avenues had died to faint breezes, no 
one could say with finality who had 
stirred the rumpus. But tongues wagged 
at high speed. 

Chatter revolved around a logical 
pattern. of undercover sniping. The 


Washington Post and The New York 
Herald Tribune “broke” the story. Their 
columns told of a pointed hint from the 
White House to the Secretary of the 
Interior advising him to fire Ebert K. 
Burlew, his administrative assistant, 
and Louis R. Glavis, the department’s 
chief investigator. 

Both of the aides have been sharp 
thorns in the sides of patronage-thirsty 
Democrats. On the Democratic report 
cards there are black marks alongside 
Burlew’s name for: independence, Re- 
publicanism, setting traps for patron- 
age hunters, and refusal to toe the 
party line. The smudges in Glavis’s 
column are for: wiretapping, desk- 
snooping during his investigations of 
local PWA grafting. 

By tracking down the fate of every 
dollar Mr. Ickes spends, both aides bend 
their efforts to preserve their chief’s 
sobriquet—Honest Harold. James A. 
Farley, party majordomo, and Emil 
Hurja, his Man Friday, cannot look at 
either of the men without seeing red. 
In addition, Housing Administrator 
Moffett has clashed with Secretary 
Ickes over conflicting housing plans. 

Most guessers said that pressure 
from this powerful triumvirate prompted 
the mysterious White House message. 


RELIEF: Mr. Roosevelt “Talks 
Turkey” to Huey Pierce Long 


Washington regards experiments in 
State governments with a benign eye. 
Federal lawmakers consider State As- 
semblies useful laboratories of legisla- 
tion and frequently take tips from 
them. 

Last week, however, President Roose- 
velt informed Senator Huey Pierce 
Long, titian-topped Emperor of Loui- 
siana, that his State’s crucibles gave off 
malodorous vapors. 

One bright morning in Baton Rouge’s 
sumptuous Capitol a secretary slit open 
an impressive-looking envelope. Then 
he handed its folded contents to Gov. 
Oscar Kelly Allen, Senator Long’s rub- 
ber-stamp. Addressing the communi- 


They Were to Be Fired 


cation to the Governor was sheer for- 
mality. In it the President spoke to Sen- 
ator Long as directly as though face to 
face in the White House corridor. 

The letter differed from those sent 
other Governors the same week telling 
them how to take better advantage of 
Public Works Administration funds. 
Mincing no words, the President warned 
Mr. Long and his trained-seal Legisla- 
ture. In effect, he said: assure me that 
your debt moratorium will not hinder 
Louisiana in honoring her debts to the 
Federal Government, or you will not get 
the $14,000,000 additional PWA funds. 

Bearded in his Southern lair, the 
Kingfish roared acceptance of the chal- 
lenge. To reporters in New Orleans he 
confided: “I’ll make my reply to that 
and similar matters—you got that?— 
on the floor of the Senate next week.” 

The voluble Senator did not find it 
necessary to take the administration to 
task on this subject. PWA officials 
disclosed that their study of the Loui- 
siana situation convinced them munici- 
pal bonds bought by PWA would not be 
gold bricks. They took down the “held 
up sign” from nearly $10,000,000 worth 
of projects. 

Before leaving his balmy bailiwick 
for Washington to help run the Seventy- 
fourth Congress, the Kingfish swag- 
gered to a microphone. As the strains 
of “Every Man a King” died away, he 
spoke in his studied, yokel-pleasing, 
grammarless jargon. Blisteringly the 
Delta-dictator scorched his enemies and 
“other aristocratic skunks.” 

The next day, although a thousand 
miles from the capital, the Kingfish en- 
livened the opening session of the Sen- 
ate. A small page rushed a telegram 
to a reading clerk. “Please announce,” 
the clerk intoned, “that on the first day 
the Senate is in session next week I 
shall speak on the propositions with 
which I am identified, signed Huey P. 
Long.” 

, Viee President Garner had to bang 
his gavel to quell the laughter. 

Monday came the promised oration. It 
lasted two hours. Long warned the Sen- 
ate: “You are headed straight for hell.” 
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ITALY: A Well-Guarded Visitor Brings France’s 


‘‘Complete Accord” on European and African Affairs 


Armed Italian militiamen guarded 
every bridge, every viaduct, every 
grade crossing. Stationed at 50-yard 
intervals along the 470-mile railway 
route from the Franco-Italian border 
to Rome, they gave assassins no chance 
at a speeding train. Aboard it Pierre 
Laval, French Foreign Minister, ar- 
rived safely in Rome at 7:05 o’clock 
one evening last week for his confer- 
ence with Premier Mussolini. 

The Frenchman’s predecessor, Louis 
Barthou, had expected to make the 
trip. But M. Barthou and King Alex- 
ander of Yugoslavia lost their lives last 
October because of slack protection by 
French police. Il Duce apparently took 
delight in proving he could guard a 
French Foreign Minister more effi- 
ciently than could the diplomat’s own 
countrymen. 

At the station in Rome the swarthy, 
shaggy-haired visitor descended into a 
hollow square, of which the train 
formed one side. Five hundred military 
police in blue, swallow-tailed uniforms 
and tricorn hats with red pompons com- 
pleted the barrier against assassins. 

In contrast to his hosts, who wore 
formal afternoon attire, M. Laval wore 
a gray business suit. Resoundingly he 
kissed the cheeks of Count Charles de 
Chambrun, France’s jovial, white-mus- 
tached Ambassador. He wrung the hand 
of Premier Mussolini. Fulvio Suvich, 
Italian Under-Secretary of State, 
handed a sheaf of roses to Josette, the 
Frenchman’s vivacious, brown-haired 
daughter. Smiling, M. Laval posed for 
movie men under brilliant lights, then 
sped by motor to the Hotel Excelsior. 
Police cleared the streets of all traffic 
and kept close watch on cheering 
crowds. The hotel swarmed with de- 
tectives. 


ProBLems: Next morning the two 
statesmen got together in Il Duce’s 
huge marble-floored office at the Palaz- 
zo Venezia. The problems that con- 
fronted them concerned both Europe 
and Africa. France and Italy are anx- 
ious to guarantee Austria’s independ- 
ence as a check to Nazi Germany. But 
for Italy this involves several ticklish 
points. 

As member of a customs union with 
Austria and Hungary, she has sup- 
ported Hungary’s demands for treaty 
revision. This would mean the return 
of Austro-Hungarian territory gobbled 
after the war by Czechoslovakia, Yugo- 
Slavia, and Rumania, which comprise 
the Little Entente, France’s darling. 

News which trickled out of the con- 
ference indicated Il Duce was ready to 
drop revisionist talk and ask all Aus- 
tria’s neighbors except Switzerland to 
pledge the little nation’s independence. 
Such neighbors include Germany, which 
would probably refuse. 


African problems involve Fascist am- 


bitions in Abyssinia (see Abyssinia) and 
a longstanding dispute about Tunis, 
French protectorate. Italians in Tunis 
now outnumber French. Paris there- 
fore has repeatedly insisted that the 
great-grandchildren of Italian immi- 
grants must become French citizens. 
Italy wants Italians to remain Italians. 


She also wants a slice of French 
Somaliland to add to her colony of 
Eritrea. Italian eyes likewise flash cov- 
etously upon rocky Tibesti, a barren 
French holding below Libya, and upon a 
large piece of French Equatorial Africa. 
French diplomats have hinted that their 
government might be willing to sur- 
render Tibesti. But France wants to 
retain the Lake Chad district to the 
south, which produces cattle and os- 
trich plumes. 


AGREEMENT: Monday, after’ three 
days’ discussion, the two statesmen an- 
nounced they had settled all disputes 
between their respective nations and 
bound Rome and Paris to work to- 
gether for world peace. After scratch- 
ing their names on nearly a dozen docu- 
ments, they smiled and shook hands for 
the movies in the glare of blinding 
floodlights. 


Il Duce said: “Franco-Italian rap- 
prochement has been fully realized to- 


day. There are two categories of ques- 
tions we considered: First, the purely 
Franco-Italian questions; second, those 
concerning Europe, and therefore the 
world. We set ourselves the task of 
achieving a complete accord. We have 
reached that goal.” 


The official press bureau reported a 
few details. One accord, it announced, 
related “to the interest of the two coun- 
tries in Africa.”’ In another the signers 
agreed on “the necessity for a multi- 
lateral understanding of the question 
of central Europe.” 


This confirmed reports of the plan to 
safeguard Austria by treaty. But cor- 
respondents hankered to get a look at 
the documents. Cynical journalists felt 
that Il Duce’s resounding words and 
the meager handout did not tell the 
whole story. 


PERSIA: The Country Will Be 
Iran After March 22, 1935 


Last October Netherlanders got tired 
of being called “Dutchmen.” They felt 
the phrase confused them, in foreign- 
ers’ eyes, with boycotted Nazi Germans. 
So they requested the world to avoid 
the term and use “‘Netherlanders.” 


Last week Riza Shah Pahlevi of Per- 
sia mulled over this action in his yel- 
low Teheran palace. He recalled the 
tribute paid his people by Herodotus in 
the fifth century B.C.: “The Persians, 
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of all nations, are the most ready to 
adopt foreign customs.” 

So the Shah decided to follow the 
Netherlanders’ lead and give his own 
country its correct and native name. 
The Persian New Year, Mar. 22, a holi- 
day under the age-old cult of Zoroaster, 
seemed as good a day as any for the 
change. After that date, foreign lega- 
tions learned, Persia must be called Iran 
(the country of the Aryans). The old 
name, first applied by European travel- 
ers, was derived from Pers, one of the 
kingdom’s eleven provinces. In an- 
cient times Iran was the name of the 
great plateau which sprawls southward 
from the Caspian Sea to the Persian 
Gulf and the Indian Ocean, and west- 
ward from the gray-blue Tigris River 
to the valley of the Indus. The Shah’s 
modern sentimental—not actual — 
boundary leaps across Afghanistan and 
Baluchistan, and encircles part of 
India. 

© 


ABYSSINIA: Fierce Big Lion In 
Danger of Being Bagged 


Abyssinians proudly call their small, 
dignified ruler Tidlik Ambassa Kufanoo 
—Fierce Big Lion. Diplomatically the 
Lion choked back roars of anger last 
week. He merely growled to Geneva 
that Italian troops, with whom Absys- 
sinians clashed Dec. 5, were still killing 
his subjects. 

The latest message from dusty Addis 
Ababa, a capital featuring mud huts, 
filthy beggars, and hyena-ridden sub- 
urbs, invoked Article XI of the League 


Covenant. This created confusion, for 
the article contains two paragraphs. 
The first provides that on threat of war 
the League shall take action to safe- 
guard peace and in emergency summon 
a special meeting of the Council. The 
second merely gives members the 
“friendly right” to call the attention of 
Council or Assembly to dangerous in- 
ternational disputes. Emperor Haile 
Selassie failed to specify the paragraph 
under which he wanted Geneva to act. 

Contradicting Premier Mussolini, who 
had denied Italian aggression, the leon- 
ine-bearded Emperor charged Italy’s 
troops with remaining in the disputed 
territory near the Italian Somaliland 
frontier. Dec. 28, he claimed, they killed 
two members of the Abyssinian garri- 
son at Gerlogubi, a hut town 30 miles 
southwest .of Walwal, where the first 
battle occurred. 

Italian tanks, he maintained, still 
clanked ominously in the neighborhood 
of Gerlogubi. Italian aircraft continued 
to fly overhead. Abyssinians announced 
they had picked up two duds as proof 
of their contention that planes had 
dropped bombs. 

Italy’s interest in the mud-hut town 
brewed rumors of oil discoveries. 
Europeans chattered that Japan had 
vast cotton and colonization concessions 
in Haile Selassie’s realm. 

Abyssinians explained that a former 
Italian Somaiiland Governor had sought 
an oil concession but had declined to 
say where he wanted it. They denied 
Japanese had permission either to grow 
cotton or colonize. But they admitted 
that Tokyo, by undercutting Western 
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Fascist Officers Stationed at a Fortress in Italian 
Somaliland Near the Disputed Abyssinian Border 


competitors, had won 80 per cent of 
Abyssinia’s small cotton-textile market, 

Meanwhile the Emperor cocked an 
anxious eye toward Rome, where ]| 
Duce met Pierre Laval, French Foreign 
Minister (see Italy). Reports said 
France would give Italy a free hand to 
deal with Abyssinia. 

That conjured up memories of the 
secret exchange of notes between Brit- 
ain and Italy in 1925. Rome agreed to 
support London’s request for permis- 
sion to dam Lake Tsana, source of the 
Blue Nile, whose waters are vital to the 
Sudan and Egypt. In return, London 
promised to back Rome’s demand for 
authority to build a railway across 
Abyssinia. This line would connect 
Italian Somaliland and Eritrea, another 
Italian colony. 

At that time France protested vigor- 
ously and her rivals postponed their 
plans. But now Paris wants Italian 
support in Europe. Some diplomats 
felt she might even grant Italy a stake 
in the French-owned railway from Ad- 
dis Ababa to Jibouti, French Somali- 
land, only rail outlet for Abyssinian 
products. 

Further disturbing rumors told of 
huge Fascist military preparations in 
Italian Somaliland and Eritrea. Though 
unconfirmed, the stories heightened sus- 
picion that Il Duce hopes eventually to 
cage the Fierce Big Lion. 


U.S.S.R.: Latvian Consul Said To 
Be Master Mind of “Plot” 


To avenge the assassination of 
Stalin’s friend Sergei Kiroff, Russian 
police in the last six weeks have shot 
117 alleged conspirators. Soviet lead- 
ers last week were looking for a mas- 
ter mind behind the plot. He was “a 
consul in Leningrad.” 

This mysterious person, according to 
the official version, gave the assassin, 
Leonid Nikolaeff, 5,000 rubles ($4,250). 
Although authorities and newspapers 
named no names, everyone suddenly be- 
came convinced that the representative 
of Russia’s small neighbor, Latvia, was 
under suspicion. 

George William Bissenieks, a hand- 
some gray-haired man of 51, has a con- 
spirator’s reputation. He engaged in 
anti-Czarist activities before the revo- 
lution when his country was still part 
of Russia. Last week he suddenly left 
his poorly furnished Leningrad apart- 
ment where he “nearly froze” in Win- 
ter. With his English wife and two 
daughters, he traveled to Riga. Word 
spread that Latvia had recalled him. 

“I cannot say anything until I have 
conferred with my government and re- 
ceived directions,” he told reporters 
who questioned him en route. ‘The 
whole matter seems grotesque.” The 
Riga Foreign Office insisted he was on 
vacation. 

The world at large still refuses to 
believe an important “plot” existed. 
Latvians openly sneer. They say the 
miost serious offense of any Leningrad 
consul was the purchase abroad of 
rubles at one-twentieth their Russian 
value. 
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Yet the Soviet press continued to 
elaborate the affair. ‘Behind the small 
country in this case,” the Communist 
organ Pravda howled, “stands another 
which is bigger and stronger (and 
which) considers war against the 
U.S.S.R. its holy mission and is pre- 
paring to change by treaty violation 
the frontiers of Europe!” 

Still naming no names, the paper 
cast suspicion on Nazi Germany. 


FRANCE: Net Closes on Former 
Premier in Speculation Case 
Last week French investigators’ 
traps for speculating bankers caught a 
fat prize—a former Premier of France. 
Frederic Francois-Marsal, a_ short, 
thickset man of 60 with a gray mus- 
tache, heavy jaws, and pouchy eyes, 
received an eighteen-month prison sen- 
tence, a 20,000-franc ($1,320) fine, and 
costs. As president of the board of 
directors of Socoa (West African Com- 
mercial Co.), he reaped huge profits 
during boom days in long-short specu- 
lations financed by the French Bank 
of Africa. During the crisis, to pre- 
vent a crash he handed over to the 
bank 29,500,000 francs ($1,947,000) of 
Socoa funds. Stockholders in the vast 
colonial company, which owned wide 
plantations, trading posts, and rail- 
roads, brought suit. 

M. Francois-Marsal, a graduate of 
Saint Cyr Military College, began his 
career aS an infantry officer. He 
served in the Cabinet of the Governor 
General of French Indo-China, and 
there became interested in one of his 
life-long hobbies, the collection of 
Chinese porcelains. His other fads are 
sculling and bicycling. 

He won the Croix de Guerre and was 
named an officer of the legion of honor 
for war services. He became Premier 
in June, 1924, falling as soon as he 
faced the Chamber. They call it the 
“fifteen-minute Cabinet.” 

The banker still faces charges con- 
nected with two of his other compa- 
nies. At the moment he is at liberty 
pending appeal in the Socoa case. If 
appeal fails, he will join Robert Gordon 
Switz, alleged American spy, and 
friends of the dead swindler, Handsome 
Alex Stavisky, in Paris’s La Sante 
Prison. 


SAAR: Troops Armed, Tempers 


Taut as Fatal Day Arrives 

New Year’s Day brought another 
headache for Geoffrey G. Knox, head of 
the League commission which governs 
the Saar (see page 19). Despite three 
Separate forces maintained to prevent 
riots, rival political factions again 
Clashed fatally. 

“Traitors! Separatists!” yelled Nazis. 
“Brown Pests! Assassins!” howled their 
foes. Pistols barked. Hammers and 
Pitchforks crashed on craniums. In 
various battles throughout the turbulent 
territory, more than 100 received in- 
juries. Two Saarlanders died. Mr. 





Hartwig Machts, Who Was Fired 
Last Week as Chief of Saar Police 


Knox called them suicides. Rumors de- 
scribed them as victims of the fighting. 

Jan. 13 Saarlanders will decide wheth- 
er to merge with Germany, tie them- 
selves to France, or continue under 
League control. To maintain order Mr. 
Knox now depends on an army of 3,300 
foreign troops, several hundred foreign 
police, and 1,100 regular police. Be- 
cause of the resentment caused by the 
troop invasion, he avoids calling sol- 
diers out to quell minor affrays, as- 
signing such jobs to the two police 
forces. 

Last December Capt. Arthur G. 
Hemsley, British commander of the in- 
ternational police force, let him down 
by getting drunk shortly before a riot. 
Mr. Knox accepted his resignation. Af- 
ter last week’s disturbance the Saar 
chief fired Hartwig Machts, dapper 
commissioner of the regular force. Herr 
Machts, an anti-Nazi, fled from Ger- 
many after Adolf Hitler came to power 
in January, 1933. Last July two as- 
sassins shot at him in a Saarbruecken 
street but failed to hit their tall target. 


Voters streamed into the territory. 
Last week another 385 German Ameri- 
cans arrived to swell the 370 already 
on hand, The Associated Press reported. 
Although Germany paid for their pass- 
age, several visitors hinted. broadly that 


they would favor League administra- 
tion, according to the United Press. 

Another German-financed party of 30 
arrived from Chile. Some visitors, 
broke, ate free meals at a Nazi cafe 
and roomed with Nazi families. Sunday 
pro-Hitlerites and advocates of the 
status quo held rival demonstrations. A 
dampening snow storm kept both meet- 
ings peaceful. 

Two Americans were ready to help 
Mr. Knox. Sarah Wambaugh, a blue- 
eyed teacher formerly at Radcliffe and 
Wellesley, was present as one of the 
three plebiscite committee members 
charged with insuring fair balloting. 
James K. Pollock, stout Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Political Science at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, had the job of pre- 
siding at one of the 860 voting bureaus. 


BRITAIN: Mr. Bywater Sees New 
Threads in Pacific Pattern 


When Hector C. Bywater, British 
civilian, writes about warships he com- 
mands sea-dogs’ respectful attention. 
As a naval architect, naval and ship- 
ping correspondent for The London 
Telegraph, and author of six books on 
fighting fleets, he “knows his stuff.’”’ In 
1926 he beat navy men at their own 
game by winning the United States 
Naval Institute’s essay contest on 
battleships. 

Last week Houghton Mifflin Co. 
brought out a new edition of his “Sea 
Power in the Pacific” ($3.50), original- 
ly published thirteen years ago. In the 
preface the 50-year-old author dishes 
up unpalatable news for his country- 
men. Their navy, he argues, “is not 
at the present time in a position to de- 
fend our widespread and priceless inter- 
ests in the Pacific.” 

For this parlous condition, Mr. By- 
water continues, Britons can thank the 
Washington Treaty (denounced Dec. 
29 by Japan) which canceled the battle- 
ships the Admiralty planned to station 
at Singapore. “The Far Eastern Fleet 
was still-born, and today the British 
flag is represented in the vast area of 
the Pacific Ocean and its adjacent seas 
by no more than a dozen cruisers and 
some light craft.” 

Thus the proud Singapore base which 
Britons are now feverishly fortifying 
“has lost much of its original signifi- 
cance.” Hongkong, without modern de- 
fenses, is Britain’s only ‘“‘on sufferance.” 

Friction between Japan and the 
United States has grown sharper with 
the years, this expert holds. Rancor 
stems from Japanese expansion in 
Asia, the old immigration row, and 
Tokyo’s mandated Pacific islands. 

In his first edition Mr. Bywater con- 
tended that Japan could easily seize 
the Philippines and Guam and probably 
repel any long-range American attack. 
He also predicted the Oriental empire 
would use her mandates as submarine 
bases in a Pacific war. 

Recent news lends support to this 
prediction. Tokyo admits deepening the 
three best harbors in her palm-shaded 
archipelagoes. 

Last week the League made public 
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the’ minutes of the grilling to which 
its, mbndates commission submitted 
Nobufumi Ito, Japanese representative, 
last: November. They show a polite 
skepticism of Tokyo’s claim that com- 
mercial improvements demanded the 
expenditure of 800,000 yen ($229,520 
currently) in 1933. But the commission 
tacitly admitted its weakness by sug- 
gesting that Japan be sounded out on 
her willingness to continue annual re- 
ports after her withdrawal from the 
League becomes effective next March. 
Tokyo has emphasized her intention to 
keep the islands, League or no League. 

Mr. Bywater sees two new threads 
in the Pacific pattern. One is the United 
States’s superiority in fast aircraft 
carriers. With the addition of the 
Yorktown and Enterprise next year, 
America’s five modern floating airports 
will be able to launch more than 600 
planes, compared to 186 for the 
Japanese carriers. In a few years, he 
estimates, the total United States naval 
air fleet will number 2,000. 

The second new factor is the Soviet 
Union, a potential ally of whatever 
nation should attack Japan. “It is in 
this fact,” notes Mr. Bywater, “that 
many observers discern the true sig- 
nificance of the recent rapprochement 
between Washington and Moscow.” 





BRITISH BRIEFS: Coal for Irish 
Cows; Cantor’s Talk; Wales’s Shirt 






For weeks a nation of shopkeepers, 
represented by the “aitchless” J. H. 
Thomas, British Minister for the Do- 
minions, has been dickering with a race 
of sentimentalists represented by Ea- 
mon de Valera, President of the Irish 
Free State. 

Of Mr. Thomas, a former engine 
greaser, Irish sing contemptuously: 


Thomas had an Irish lamb 

To fleece and do his bidding, 

But de Valera came along 

And stopped the blooming kidding. 


But last week’s agreement contra- 
dicted the ditty. The lanky Irishman, 
once a mathematics professor, appeared 
doubly shorn, and Mr. Thomas wielded 
the shears. 


The Free State agreed to buy all her 
coal in the British market, thus pro- 
viding employment for 5,000 Britons. 
Lately Irish coal imports have dropped 
from 2,500,000 tons to less than a mil- 
lion. In return Britain promised to in- 
crease her quota on Irish cattle by one- 
third in 1935. Yet she refused to abol- 
ish heavy tariffs imposed in 1932 when 
the Irish President held up annuities 
payments due Britain following the dis- 
tribution of British-owned estates. The 
increased cattle purchases mean an in- 
crease in British revenues. 

Poland and Germany, which have 
supplied the Irish coal market since 
1932, will suffer from the agreement. 
Asked if it presaged an end to the Free 
State’s innumerable arguments with 
Britain, Mr. de Valera answered coldly: 
“It’s a business arrangement.” 


® In London on the first vacation of his 
active life Eddie Cantor, goggle-eyed 
American comedian, astounded British 
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EUROPEAN 


Reich Leader Hitler and General von Blomberg: The Long Feud 
Between Their Rival Forces Ended in a Victory for the Army 


radio listeners by a serious speech. “If 
I were a girl,” he declaimed, “I would 
never let a boy drive with one arm 
around me.” 


His message delighted Leslie Hore- 
Belisha, bulky Minister of Transport. 
Mr. Hore-Belisha has dotted the capi- 
tal and the countryside with orange 
traffic lights and white “herringbone” 
passages for pedestrians in a drive 
against auto accidents. In spite of the 
Minister’s efforts, Christmas week saw 
a record death list of 187. After the 
broadcast, he invited the comedian to 
talk on American safety devices. 


®The Prince of Wales, high patron of 
vivid plaids and boaters, brought new 
grief to conservative tailors who have 
already protested his sartorial radical- 
ism by omitting him from a list of ten 
best-dressed men. 


At the opening of the British Art in 
Industry Exposition he appeared in a 
conventional cutaway and striped trou- 
sers. With them he wore a blue shirt 
and bright blue tie. 


GERMANY: Officials Cut Short 
Holidays for Secret Meeting 


“No excuses will be accepted.” 

This grim warning cut short the holi- 
days of Cabinet Ministers, Nazi party 
leaders, police and labor-corps officials, 
and all army officers from colonels up. 
Back they scurried to Berlin from spas, 
chalets, and hunting lodges in Bavaria 
and the Black Forest. 


The populace had no advance notice 


of the drama. Chance pedestrians saw . 


black-uniformed Special Guards lining 
the streets from the Chancellery to the 
State Opera House on Unter den Lin- 
den. One guard faced the street, his 
neighbor the handful of sight-seers. 
Traffic ceased. By special orders no 
airplanes flew. Then the leaders of 
Germany sped past in motors. 


A London Times _ correspondent 
viewed their blue, gray, green, brown, 
and black uniforms with a cynical eye. 
“Gen. Hermann Wilhelm Goering in 
Air League blue was whisked past,’ he 
reported, “affably waving his hand in 
acknowledgment of unuttered cheers.” 
The Reich Leader followed. 


Beneath the plump caryatids of the 
Opera House 2,000 of Nazidom’s high- 
est held a secret meeting. 


At midnight the official news agency 
issued a meager handout on the “‘fes- 
tive New Year’s ceremony” of Jan. 3. 
Rudolf Hess, deputy party leader, pre- 
sided. He assured Chancellor Adolf 
Hitler of Nazi loyalty “in the face of 
falsehoods and rumors current abroad 
which are manifestly intended to in- 
fluence the voting in the Saar plebi- 
scite.” 

The “ceremony” proved a boomer- 
ang. Designed to quash rumors, it in- 
spired a thousand new ones. The most 
convincing story Germans whispered 
was that the long feud between Hitler's 
guards and the Reichswehr, headed by 
Gen. Werner von Blomberg, Defense 
Minister, had ended with complete vic- 
tory for the army. 
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TENNIS: Mat Down, Net Up for 


O’Brien’s Professionals’ Tour 


Bill O’Brien, fat, jolly promoter, 
changes his tennis shows at least once 
a year to stimulate the public’s interest 
Last year a singles match between Ells 
worth Vines and William T. Tilden 2d 
featured the professionals’ nation-wide 
tour. This year a doubles match gets 
the spotlight. In some 80 cities during 
the Winter, Vines and Tilden will trade 
strokes with Lester Stoefen and George 
Lott, the Davis Cup pair that recently 
took up tennis for cash. 

As sideline attractions these four 
“racketeers” will mingle in singles. 
Sometimes Stoefen will face Vines, 
sometimes Lott. Many fans look for- 
ward to the _ Tilden-Lott battles. 
They’re bound to be vicious. Big Bill 
hates George’s conceit. George calls 
Big Bill “‘Tillie.” Other fans retain last 
year’s enthusiasm for Vines-Tilden 
duels. 


This week O’Brien’s henchman took 
the troupe’s one-ton canvas playing 
mat out of storage for the opening per- 
formance Wednesday night in New 
York’s Madison Square Garden. Mean- 
time the promoter ballyhooed a brand- 
new offering he plans to stage in March 
—Vines against Fred Perry. When- 
ever sport news dwindles, O’Brien asks 
the press to print his oft-repeated 
story: “Perry and Helen Jacobs are 
turning pro soon.” According to his 
latest announcement Mrs. Fearnley- 
Whittingstall, the former Eileen Ben- 
nett, one of the most beautiful women 
in sports, will sign up as Miss Jacobs’s 
opponent. All three amateurs said Mr. 
O’Brien was talking through his hat. 


® Early last week a young man showed 
promise of developing into a huge box- 
office attraction. In New York’s Sev- 
enth Regiment Armory on Park Av- 
enue, a cherub-faced amateur, Gilbert 
Agnew Hunt Jr., only 18, volleyed and 
served himself the national indoor 
junior championship. 


Occasionally Hunt gives the gallery a 
touch of the spectacular by playing 
barefoot. He went shoeless last Sum- 
mer because he thought it was good 
for his feet. “In fact I often go bare- 
footed around my house in Washington 
—like Shelley you know.” Hunt has 
been labeled “The Max Baer of Ten- 
nis.” In any intelligence test he could 
knock Baer cold. Besides Shelley, Hunt 
regularly reads Tennyson and Lanier, 
loves Chopin and Beethoven, and 
studies both French and German. He 
wears glasses to read and to play ten- 
nis. At dances he discards them. 

At present his secondary sports tal- 
ents run to basketball, squash, and bil- 
liards: “Frankly I like billiards as 
much as tennis, not only because of its 
angles but because I don’t have to run 
when I play it. I am learning to shoot 
golf in preparation for my old age.” 


* Henry H. Daniels Jr., though he lacks 
Hunt’s flare for making newspaper 








copy, may also sometime play a part in 
big-time tennis. Daniels, the son of a 
dry-cleaning executive, cleaned up the 
boys’ indoor championship for 15-year- 
olds and under in New York City last 
week. At Choate School, Wallingford, 
Conn., he lets baseball interfere with 
his tennis game in the Spring. 

During Winter vacations in New 
York, Daniels concentrates on court 
tactics. With Charles M. Wood JZJr., 
teaching professional, he works out in 
Manhattan’s West 62nd Street Armory. 
Wood, who won the boys’ championship 
in 1919, the year his pupil was born, 
thinks Daniels possesses just the right 
amount of confidence in himself to be- 
come a topnotch star. 


® Helen Wills Moody’s serious expres- 
sion on a court inspired the sobriquet 
“Little Poker Face” though she never 
played a game of poker in her life. 
Last week America’s former net queen 
greeted reporters with a winning smile. 
She told them her doctor promised she 
can return to tennis when the weather 
is a bit warmer. Eighteen months ago, 
a displaced vertebra caused her to de- 
fault dramatically to Helen Jacobs in 
the finals of the womens’ national 
championship at Forest Hills, N. Y. 
Rest, short walks, and short swims 
helped to cure her. 








FOOTBALL: Rose Bowl, Sugar 
Bowl, Orange Bowl, Hawaii 


From Florida to Honolulu, football 
bowls overflowed with drama New 
Year’s day. 

In the Pasadena Rose Bowl, Ala- 
bama, champion of the South, knocked 
down Stanford, champion of the West, 
29-13. Millard (Dixie) Howell slipped 
out of tacklers’ clutches for long runs 
and fooled Stanford with amazing 
passes. 

The result proved power alone no 
longer wins football games. Stanford’s 
Bob Grayson gained consistently through 
the line. He earned his team a 7-0 first- 
quarter lead. Then Howell began pitch- 
ing his bullet-like passes. Once he 
broke away for a 67-yard touchdown 
dash, turning to thumb his nose at op- 
ponents as he jogged the last 5 yards 
to the goal line. Before the bewildered 
Indians knew it, they were scalped— 
down 22-7 at the half. 

Grayson led the losers in a third- 
period comeback, Van Dellen plunging 
over for the score. But Alabama had 
an answer. Okay Francis, the South- 
erners’ huge center who wears glasses 
off the field and is said to be nearly 
blind, intercepted a Stanford aerial. 
Howell resumed his pass pitching. Fi- 
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nally he threw one to Hutson, fleet 
rangy end for the final touchdown. 

Howell’s right arm will throw base- 
balls from the outfield of the Beaumont 
Exporters, minor league club, next 
Summer. 

In the Sugar Bowl, New Orleans 
arena, Tulane spotted Pop Warner’s 
Temple Owls a two-touchdown lead, 
then opened up and won, 20-14. The 
Sugar Bowl trophy is an ornate piece 
of silverware, 100 years old. The Sugar 
Bowl game, offered this year for the 
first time, is the South’s bid to get 
publicity away from the Rose Bowl. 

Southerners say “it will kill the Rose 
Bowl deader than a stuffed hog in two 
years.” The Sugar Bowl inaugural last 
week drew $120,000, about half as much 
as the Rose Bowl. 

In the Orange Bowl, Florida’s “clas- 
sic,”’ Bucknell slaughtered Miami 26-0. 
Gate receipts totaled $80,000. 

In Kezar Stadium, San Francisco, an 
all-star West eleven piled up a 19-0 lead 
over the East. It was enough to win, 
though in the second half the East sud- 
denly operated as a team instead of 
eleven individuals. The final score was 
19-13. This game earned $110,000, 
a third going to the Shriners’ Hospital 
for Crippled Children. 

In Honolulu, a barnstorming Cali- 
fornia team versus Hawaii attracted 
14,000 fans. Coach Klum’s hip-weaving 
natives twice raced past the Califor- 
nians to win, 14-0. 


HARVARD: Ornithologist Ex-Star to 
Rule Over Pigskin Destiny 


A bird lover will try to tame the 
Princeton tiger and the Yale bulldog. 
Early this week Harvard signed a new 
coach, Richard C. Harlow, ornitholo- 
gist—the first non-Harvard man ever 
to direct Crimson football. The 44- 
year-old ex-Penn State star, who dur- 
ing college days once blocked seventeen 
kicks in seven games, takes his boys 
on long hikes in the woods not only to 
study nature but to develop lung power. 

During the nine years he coached 
Western Maryland, the team averaged 
22 points a game. Last Fall the Mary- 
landers lost no games and were tied 
only by Villanova. Harlow teaches a 
varied attack, emphasizing underhand 
passes, spinners, and spread forma- 
tions. 


. 
SPORT SHORTS: Bonthron, Van 


Alen Rule; Sweetser Plunges 


The Amateur Athletic Union runs 
track and swimming. Each year it 
awards a medal to the outstanding 
sportsman and athlete. 

Bill Bonthron, mile runner, received 
1934’s prize. After him, in order, the 
A. A. U. ranked Ben Eastman, Ralph 
Metcalfe, and Glen Hardin, also track 
stars. Then came Lenore Kight, Jack 
Medica, and Katherine Rawls, swim- 
mers. 

Glaringly omitted from the roll were 
Fred Perry and Helen Jacobs, tennis 
stars; Lawson Little and Virginia Van 
Wie, golf champions, and Winston 
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Guest, head man of polo. The A. A. U. 
has no control over these sports. 
GotF: Last week Jess Sweetser re- 
signed from Shields & Co., brokers, 
and, flouting superstition, started a 
stock-exchange business with a man 
named Hurt. The big, blond ex-Yale 
star used to have a rabbit’s-foot phi- 
losophy. On his march through the 
amateur field to the national champion- 
ship at Brookline, Mass., in 1922, he re- 
fused to vary his daily lunch—lamb 
chops, mashed potatoes, and green peas. 
Whenever an opponent lined up a long 
putt, Sweetser had a set formula for 
keeping the ball out of the cup. He 
always muttered to himself: “I hope 


KEYSTONE 


Howell (Left) of Alabama Breaks 
Up a Stanford Pass in Rose Bowl 


that guy holes it.” A golfer’s wish, he 
feels, seldom comes true. 

Court TENNIS: James H. Van Alen 
became king last week of the “Game 
of Kings.” At Tuxedo Park, N. Y., he 
beat Ogden Phipps in the final of the 
Gold Racquets championship, 3-6, 6-0, 
4-6, 10-8, 7-5. The pre-Revolution 
French monarchs were enthusiasts of 
the sport—played indoors on a 110 by 
38 foot walled court with openings to 
test accuracy. Today  court-tennis 
matches can be played in only ten 
places in the United States. Besides 
the Tuxedo layout, three are in the Bos- 
ton section, and one in Chicago, New 
York, Philadelphia, and Aiken, S. C. 
Clarence M. Mackay, an ex-champion, 
houses one in his private home, and 
John Hay (Jock) Whitney inherited a 
$250,000 court from his father. 
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SIDESHOW 





CasH: In Chicago a young man 
strolled into a cafe, gobbled a dollar 
dinner, puffed a cigar, and then payed 
his check. “I might as well get some 
change for carfare,” he said to Muriel 
Milton, cashier. Drawing a gun, he 
helped himself to $150. 


EXPENSIVE: There was snow in Berke- 
ley, Calif. Policemen stood guard over 
it to keep boys from throwing snow- 
balls. Six carloads had been imported 
to build a runway for a ski-jumping 
contest. 

Timinc: In Hartford, Conn., Mike 
Jarvis and “‘Codfish’” Belesano, amateur 
prizefighters, eyed one another bale- 
fully. Then they both swung haymak- 
ers. Simultaneously, they knocked each 
other cold. Jarvis came to first and 
captured the decision. 


Correct: A highway patrolman in 
Salinas, Calif., overtook a _ speeding 
motorist. “Who do you think you are, 
Barney Oldfield?” he rasped. “Yes,” 
replied the famous racer. 

Fast Work: Nathan Shankle of Le- 
panto, Ark., became a grandfather and 
greatgrandfather on the same day. 

Lost: Off the New England coast a 
mountainous wave washed seaman 
James Costa overboard. Then it washed 
him onboard again. He was badly 
frightened. When his shipmates tried 
to cheer him up with doughnuts he 
turned his head away. The wave had 
scuttled his set of false teeth. 

Haprpy New YEAR: The first three 
babies born in Bellevue Hospital in 
New York City in 1935 had as respec- 
tive fathers an unemployed baker, a 
jobless chauffeur, and a jobless un- 
skilled worker. 

CALVES: Rose, a Jersey cow in Mary- 
land, had a calf. Thomas King, farm 
overseer, returned to the maternity stall 
an hour later—too late to summon Dr. 
Dafoe, the Dionne’s physician. Two 
more record-breaking calves nuzzled 
Rose’s shanks. 

PorRTRAIT: Burglars broke into Frank 
Aichele’s East St. Louis battery shop 
twelve times. Determined to end the 
thefts, Aichele installed a camera, ran 
a string from the camera shutter across 
the floor. A _ thief’s foot broke the 
string, which snapped his self-photo- 
graph. With a perfect likeness to go 
by, police feel sure they’ll get the thir- 
teenth man. 

Fraup: Ralph Cummings, since his 
escape from a Peru, Ind., jail last week, 
kept the law at bay by posing as 4 
human bomb. He threatened to ex- 
plode a vial of nitro-glycerine. In 4 
Kokomo hideout sheriffs at last seized 
him. Gingerly they removed a small 
bottle from his pocket. It contained 
hair oil. 
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KNOX: Lonely Bachelor, Ruler 
Of the Hectic Saar Since ’32 


Geoffrey George Knox next Sunday 
reaches the highest point in his entire 
diplomatic career. He has prepared 
for it for almost three years. 

Within the Governor’s Palace in 
Saarbruecken—graceful outside, rococo 
inside—the Briton has held weekly 
complaint sessions. Without comment, 
he has seen his unpopularity increase. 
His green-blue eyes with the small, 
piercing pupils have read 
thousands of inflammatory 
pamphlets. Over loudspeak- 
ers carrying voices from Ger- 
many, the ears set well back 
on his grave, long-nosed head 
have heard thousands of 
words of abuse. His uneasy 
sleep (he is on the verge of 
serious illness) has been bro- 
ken by early-morning phone 
calls informing him that he 
is a hated, foreign so-and-so. 
Unperturbed, he has gone 
ahead with the task that 
culminates this week. 

As League of Nations 
Commissioner for the Saar, 
he must see to it that 500,000 
Saarlanders vote (see page 
15) without brawling on 
whether they will join Ger- 
many or France or remain 
under League administration. 
He knows their choice will 
be for Germany. His job is 
to see that the decision is 
fairly made. 

The League has decreed 
that the vote must be free 
and impartial. “I will carry 
out my mandate,” barks Mr. 
Knox, “cost what it may.” 
That it may cost even his 
life matters very little to 
him. Like most colonials, 
Knox, who was born in Aus- 
tralia, is more deeply im- 
bued with the public-school 
spirit than the English. He 
is going to play his game ac- 
cording to its rules. 

The tall and powerfully 
built Commissioner is a gour- 
met and a connoisseur of 
Rhenish wines and Spanish sherries. 
His clothes proclaim his tailor a master 
craftsman. He is self-sufficient—stu- 
diously, coldly neutral. That means he 
pleases nobody in the Saar; the work- 
clothes-clad, sociable, beer-drinking 
Saarlanders he has governed since 
April, 1932, are violently partisan. 

When local papers became too in- 
flammatory for impartiality, Knox sup- 
pressed them, anti-Nazi as well as 
Nazi. As an official he is pitilessly 
effective. Several times, when political 
Speakers insisted they had not used 
radio for illegal propaganda, Knox 
wryly produced gramophone recordings 
of their air-pleas. In Geneva those in 
the know call him the most outstand~ 
ing functionary the League of Nations 








Geoffrey Knox, 
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has yet produced. The League likes 
his firmness; 90 per cent of the hot- 
blooded Saarlanders hate it. 

Few persons in the Saar know his 
real nature. The common Saarlander 
catches only an occasional glimpse of 
him as he speeds in his two-seater 
Voisin sports car at 70 kilometers an 
hour over local, pitted roads. When 
he first arrived in the Saar, he dined 
out discreetly with the local nobility— 
the Baron von Stumm, the Countess 
Sierstorpff. He sometimes entertained 
modestly in his imposing palace. On 
these social occasions his official frigid- 
ity melted away and revealed his 
softer side—his consideration, dry hu- 
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mor, charming conversation, profound 
culture. 

Then Hitler came into power and the 
Nazi wave washed over the Saar. 
Knox’s friends, if they valued their 
skins, dared no longer be friendly. The 
servants at his dinners turned out to 
be spies. Knox dismissed the butler 
and reluctantly agreed to constant 
companionship of three men from 
Scotland Yard. 

Since then the 50-year-old bachelor 
has withdrawn into his shell. He is a 


quarter English, half Irish, and a quar- 
ter Scottish, and a member of a wealthy 
Australian sugar family by birth. The 
combination makes for independence. 
Last Fall in Geneva, Sir John Simon, 
the British Foreign Minister, who is 


Commissioner for the Saar: 
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still technically his chief, cautioned 
Knox to use moderation. Knox told 
Simon to go take a walk—and proba- 
bly enjoyed telling him. 

As an independent League official he 
takes secret delight in snubbing the 
Foreign Office. That silk-stocking Ox- 
ford-Cambridge crowd rather snubbed 
him—one of the few to rise from the 
Consular to the Diplomatic Service. 
But it respected his amazing capacity 
for learning languages—which gained 
him steady promotion. In 1906 he was 
a mere student interpreter in the 
Levant; in 1931, he was Counselor of 
Embassy at Madrid. The Foreign 
Office also respected his distinguished 
wartime services in the Near 
East on the Salonika front. 

Geoffrey Knox will not say 
what he did during the war. 
He only admits that he did 
his bit. He is not given to 
talking about himself. But 
the record shows that Greece 
made him a Chevalier of the 
Order of the Redeemer and 
that Britain granted him a 
temporary honorary commis- 
sion as Lieutenant in the 
Royal Naval Volunteer Re- 
serve. He saw duty with the 
Aegean Squadron. Dispatches 
cited him for gallantry. 

Ruddy-faced, raucous- 
voiced, he still has a good 
deal of the naval officer about 
him. He also retains the 
naval officer’s loftiness. Her- 
mann Roechling, the Saar 
industrialist who manufac- 
tures steel and munitions 
and heads the Nazi-like Ger- 
man Front, once came up to 
Knox. “I hate you!” he said. 

Knox eyed him coldly. “I 
understand you,” he replied 
after a pause, “but I don’t 
like people to say that. I 
happen to be a gentleman.” 

A man of frugal tastes, 
Knox finds his salary of 
about $10,000 ample for in- 
dulging his three hobbies— 
fine foods and wines, old 
books, and speedy motoring. 
“It would be impossible for 
me,” he says as he sips at a 
mild Bordeaux (he hates 
cocktails and strong drinks), 
“to fulfill my arduous duties 
unsustained by good food.” 
As he dashes in his car to Geneva in a 
day, he confesses he would like to be 
a racing driver. 

In Saarbruecken, he stays close to 
his castle, seldom going even across 
the old square to the Secretariat. By 
day, calmly smoking, he and a lone 
secretary work in the castle’s study 
over the documents and the correspond- 
ence and the plans for the election. In 
the evenings he fingers the smooth- 
worn calf and deep-ribbed pages of his 
Voltaires and other eighteenth-century 
writers. Sometimes he glances out the 
window to the dim outlines of the statue 
of another lonely man—Bismarck, who 
was also moved by a strong sense of 
duty and a passion for old books, 
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ST, DENIS: Dr. Fosdick Says Yes; 
Bishop Manning Doubtful 


Today her hair is shining white. De- 
spite heavy make-up, her blue eyes 
give her face an ethereal expression. 
Although she is 55 years old, Ruth St. 
Denis’s tall, slender body is supple as 
a girl’s. In her dances she moves her 
long, tapering fingers effectively, cre- 
ating a symmetrical grace that holds 
her audiences spellbound. 

Lately Miss St. Denis has been using 
her art to express religious themes. 
She wrote a dance portraying the 
Birth of Christ—“A Ritual of the 
Masque of Mary.” In this pageant 
Miss St. Denis plays the Virgin, while 
her dancers portray the Wise Men, the 
shepherds, and the heavenly hosts. 

Last month one of her dances was 
scheduled to dramatize the Christmas 
story in New York’s Holyrood Episco- 
pal Church. Colonel the Rev. Arthur 
P. S. Hyde, Holyrood’s jovial and tall 
rector, once wore a uniform. He was 
graduated from West Point in 1900. 
In his adolescent days he was an art 
student. Father Hyde still likes color- 
ful gatherings that remind him of 
military parades and pageantry. 

As Christmas drew near he decided 
to indulge his congregation in a bit of 
color. From Albert F. Robinson, 
Holyrood’s organist, and a good friend 
of Don Begenau, secretary to Miss St. 
Denis, Father Hyde heard about the re- 
ligious dance. 

According to Mr. Begenau the dance 
was “a statuesque gesture, plastic move- 
ment, or rhythmic interpretation. Ac- 
tually it is a very beautiful interpreta- 
tion of the nativity, in music and move- 
ment. .. It is a very beautiful and 
moving thing, and in spirit and letter, 
very appropriate as a religious service.” 


In his parish magazine, The Pastoral, 
Father Hyde announced that Miss St. 
Denis would give her performance. 
Though he didn’t call it a dance, he 
thought it wise to remind his parishi- 
oners that the Bible says: “Let them 
praise His Name in the dance.” 

But Miss St. Denis and her reverent 
troupers did not have the chance to 
praise God in the dance at Holyrood. 
At the last minute Father Hyde can- 
celed the pageant. In-the-know Epis- 
copalians suspected the cancellation 
order originated in the gray-stoned 
Bishop’s House on the grounds of the 
Cathedral of St. John the Divine. 

The Rt. Rev. Dr. William T. Man- 
ning, Bishop of New York, is on record 
as frowning on church dancers. He 
made his position clear several years 
ago when he refused to visit Dr. Wil- 
liam N. Guthrie’s parish—St. Mark’s- 
in-the-Bouwerie — while Dr. Guthrie 
continued to stage rhythmic dances in 
the church. 

Father Hyde’s version was that he 
“called Dr. Manning and explained the 
pageant to him. He expressed the 
opinion that the dance might arouse 
some controversy. So I called it off. 
I am a soldier, with the discipline of a 
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Ruth St. Denis (Center) as the Virgin, and Her Troupe of Danc- 
ers as Wise Men, Shepherds and Angels, in Dr. Fosdick’s Church 


soldier, and it is entirely contrary to 
my upbringing to take initiative in 
controversial matters without consult- 
ing my superiors.” 

Two other churches did not share 
Dr. Manning’s qualms. Liberal Dr. 
Harry E. Fosdick, pastor of the mag- 
nificent. French Gothic Riverside 
Church, and Dr. Daniel Russell, pastor 
of Rutgers Presbyterian Church, both 
in New York, opened their portals to 
the dancers. At Riverside Church 1,700 
worshipers followed approvingly Miss 
St. Denis’s interpretation of the Birth 
of Christ. 

Ruth Dennis was born in Newark, 
N. J., in 1880. Her mother graduated 
from the University of Michigan with a 
medical degree. She gave up practic- 
ing to marry Thomas Dennis. When 
little Ruth lisped that she wanted to be 
a dancer her mother frowned at first, 
then gave in. 

In 1901 the fledgling dancer had a 
part in David Belasco’s production of 
“Du Barry.” He was fascinated by the 
shimmering beauty of her golden hair. 
She looked so like a saint, he said, she 
oujzht to change her name to St. Denis. 
She did. 

Miss St. Denis has trained more 
famous dancers than any other teacher. 
Martha Graham, Doris Humphrey, 
Charles Weidman, and Ted Shawn were 
all her pupils. They have helped de- 
velop the modern athletic dance forms 
while she has remained faithful to more 


spiritual rhythms. Miss St. Denis ad- 
mires the artistry of the great Italian 
actress, the late Eleonora Duse, who 
used no make-up or scenery. Miss St. 
Denis thinks that when her dance has 
reached spiritual perfection, she too 
will be able to dispense with these mun- 
dane aids to art. 

Four years ago she founded The 
Society of Spiritual Arts Church. In 
the temple-studio at 35 West 44th 
Street in New York, Miss St. Denis 
and her dancers “study the dance as 
an instrument of spiritual realization 
and worship.” 

On Thursday evenings Miss St. 
Denis and her Rhythmic Choir give 
spiritual dances. Sympathetic friends 
come and watch. 


NUDISTS: Enemy Shouts: “Even 
Adam and Eve Used a Figleaf” 


The New York Legion of Decency, 
which this Summer successfully tilted 
at “filth” in moving pictures, last week 
leveled its lance at a new dragon. The 
new enemy is nudism. 

Seven Roman Catholic members of 
the New York Archdiocese’s council— 
headed by former Gov. Alfred E. Smith 
—presented a bill to the State’s Sen- 
ate and Assembly. It proposed that the 
penal law should be amended to pre- 
vent “indecency such as may be prac- 
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ticed umder the guise of nudism.” 

The reformers contend. it is “incon- 
sistent to take a stand for decency on 
the screen and ignore (it) ... in real- 
ity. We cannot overlook indecency in 
the substance while condemning it in 
the shadow.” 

A court action precipitated the coun- 
cil’s surprise attack. Last Spring Fred 
Topel, proprietor of an upper-Broad- 
way swimming pool in New York; 
Frank Maniscalco, his physical instruc- 
tor, and Vincent Burke, head of the 
Olympian League of Nudists, were ar- 
rested. Detectives paid $1 to get in- 
side Mr. Topel’s establishment, where 
they were horrified to see men and 
women of the nudist league frisking 
about naked. 

Hailed before a court, the three men 
were lectured by Magistrate Thomas A. 
Aurelia. “Even Adam and Eve,” he 
snorted, ‘used a figleaf.” 


The Special Sessions Court found the 
men guilty, but the Appellate Division 
of the Supreme Court reversed the de- 
cision. This action convinced the Le- 
gion of Decency that the law was in- 
adequate. 

The nudists were both surprised and 
hurt by the new attack. It pained them 
to have such a.liberal as Al Smith come 
out against them. The white-haired 
Baptist minister and executive secre- 
tary of the International Nudist Con- 
ference, asked what had happened to 
Mr. Smith who once said: “You can’t 
make a people moral by legislation.” 


The Rev. Dr. Henry S. Huntington, 
a Presbyterian minister, is vice chair- 
man of the nudist conference’s board 
of directors. His lips parted in a smile, 
and his steady eyes twinkled behind his 
glasses when he spoke of Mr. Smith. 
“Al Smith is such a delightful person,” 
Dr. Huntington declared. ‘He’s shown 
us what a hearty, vigorous soul he has 
... When he understands the nature 
of our movement he’ll be amazed that 
he ever sponsored such a campaign of 
repression.” 


Dr. Huntington claims many min- 
isters belong to nudist organizations. 
His unclothed groups number more than 
200 in this country, and the liberally 
illustrated monthly Nudist magazine 
has 78,000 readers. 


American nudist-clubs members 
range from 4-months-old babies to 76- 
year-old women. Some groups are open 
only to married couples; others are un- 
restricted. Dr. Huntington has dis- 
covered that men join more readily than 
women—“the man being more adven- 
turous than the woman.” 

All nudists, reports the clergyman, 
are enthusiastic about the movement. 
He claims it safely removes sex curiosi- 
ty which causes so much mental con- 
flict in people. He has reams of evidence 
to prove this. Just the other day he 
asked a woman what she got from the 
movement. Without any hesitation she 
replied: “Well, I’ve learned that there 
are other respectable men besides my 
husband.” 


Dr. Huntington cleared his throat. 
‘Of course,” he added earnestly, “you 
understand what she meant.” 
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I’M ALONE: Canada, U. S. Try to 


Clear Up Rum-Runner Incident 


In Washington two white-haired 
gentlemen paid a call on President 
Roosevelt. Afterward Sir Lyman Poore 
Duff, Chief Justice of Canada, and 
Willis Van Devanter, Associate Justice 
of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, moved to a room in the new 
Department of Justice Building. There, 
sitting as a Judicial Commission, they 
listened patiently to details surround- 
ing an incident which six years ago 
threatened to destroy amicable rela- 
tions between this country and Canada. 


The Justices investigated the shell- 
ing and sinking of the rum-runner I’m 
Alone in the Gulf of Mexico by the 
American Coast Guard. Canada claims 
the vessel was Canadian-owned, that, 
in violation of treaty agreements, pur- 
suit of her started at a point more 
than one hour’s sailing time from the 
Louisiana coast. 


George Wharton Pepper, former 
Senator from Pennsylvania and coun- 
sel for the United States, produced 
affidavits signed by a _ small-time 


tice 


American gangster, now deceased, who 
said he and two others owned the 
vessel. 


John Read, counsel for Canada, pro- 
duced affidavits to show the vessel be- 
longed to a Canadian corporation. Then 
he put on the stand the skipper of the 
I’m Alone on her last voyage, Capt. 
John T. Randell, a wartime commander 
of fourteen ships in the Royal Navy. 
In salty language Randell ‘described 
the hardships of a rum-runner’s life. 
He had been employed by George J. 
Hearn of Montreal. At first he had not 
wanted the job. Then he accepted, 
gathered up four cargoes at St. Pierre 
and Miquelon, and steamed down the 
coast toward Louisiana. Three car- 
goes he successfully delivered—to an 
agent presenting a piece of a torn dol- 
lar bill that matched his own piece. 
On the fourth voyage his ship was 
sunk. 


Hearn said he had no 
in the ship after her first 
voyage. After polite formalities, Mr. 
Pepper suggested that the United 
States apologize to Canada and let the 
question of ownership go at that. The 
two Justices adjourned the hearings to 
deliberate on this suggestion. 


In court, 
interest 
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Sir Lyman Poore Duff (Left), Chief Justice of Canada, and Jus- 
Willis Van Devanter, Investigators of the 


I’m Alone Case 
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ANNOUNCER: “The Sweetheart 
Of the A.E.F.” Joins N.B.C. 


Any unemployed gentleman equipped 
with a resonant voice, pleasing person- 
ality, executive ability, a year’s exper- 
ience on the air, and ability to speak at 
least one foreign language, should see 
Mr. Pat Kelly. He is always on the 
lookout for new announcer blood. 

Mr. Kelly, National Broadcasting 
Co.’s boss of announcers, has 26 voices 
on the payroll now. Substitutes are 
hard to find. Last week he got a fem- 
inine one. Elsie Janis, actress, writer, 
and imitator, joined the staff as NBC’s 
first woman announcer. 

Old friends found the former “Sweet- 
heart of the A.E.F.”’ mature but still 
merry. Her face was gaunt but her 
smile wide. At first Miss Janis “sim- 
ply learned the ropes.” Mr. Kelly isn’t 
quite sure what type of program her 
hoarse voice is best suited for, but he 
is certain she will read.no more Press- 
Radio news bulletins. Listeners com- 
plained that a woman’s voice was in- 
appropriate. For any other sort of an- 
nouncing job, however, Miss Janis is 
well equipped. “I can even push all 
the buttons on the control board,” 
boasted the 44-year-old ex-vaudevillist. 

The buttons Miss Janis referred to 
are announcers’ most complex respon- 





sibility. On national programs the en- 
tire network relies on the operator of 
this board. It resembles an inclined 
drawing board decorated with about 
ten automatic buttons, several monitor 
lights, and a half-dozen switchboard 
plugs. 

Just before a program goes on the 
air, a green light flashes on the board. 
The announcer adjusts his earphones 
and waits for the chimes sounded by 
the man on the preceding program. He 
allows a 20-second interval for affiliated 
stations to join or leave the network. 
Then the announcer switches on his 
own mike and gives his station’s call 
letters. He plugs in the network wires 
and receives the signal from the en- 
gineers to start the show. Two an- 
nouncers work on most large programs. 
One reads the commercial announce- 
ments; the other handles the control 
board. 

In “Nemo” shows—any program 
originating outside the main studios— 
a substitute announcer stands by in 
the station. If the “Nemo” show should 
have trouble, the second man plugs in 
an emergency orchestra or staff artist. 

Throughout a program, the announc- 
er at the controls must keep his eyé 
on the clock and listen to his show. On 
NBC’s two chains, WEAF and WJZ, 
announcers must watch the companion 
network to be sure that both programs 
finish together. Every fifteen minutes, 
the announcer gives his call letters. On 
the hour, NBC announcers ring three 
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Elsie Janis, Who Has Learned the Ropes of the Announcer’s Trade 
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chimes, then stand by until the man on 
the next program takes over the reins, 

Announcers have their blue moments, 
‘We practically do everything but an- 
nounce,” they grumble. They check 
copyright credits on songs and write 
departmental reports on various pro- 
grams. Sometimes they even play mes- 
senger boys on the air. When NEC ofi- 
cials fail to reach an executive by tele- 
phone or telegraph, they tell announc- 
ers to ring four chimes instead of the 
usual three. All executives who hap- 
pen to hear it must immediately call 
their offices. 


COLUMNISTS: Radio Writers 


Seldom Speak Their Minds 

“On Sunday next, the National 
Broadcasting Co. will celebrate a birth- 
day. Physically, the company will be 
five years old. Its mental age I leave 
to the calculation of whatever portion 
of the audience may happen to read on 
to the end of this column ... for every 
new type of entertainer booked by com- 
petitors, the NBC will throw in a dupli- 
cate ... the NBC might like to take 
care of its veterans but vice presidents 
are crowding them out.” 

An angry boss fired Martin J. Porter, 
The New York Evening Journal’s ex- 
plosive radio columnist, for writing 
this criticism Nov. 12, 1931. It irked 
not only the network’s numerous vice 
presidents but William Randolph 
Hearst, Porter’s radio-minded pub- 
lisher. 

A month after Mr. Porter exploded 
his toy firecracker in the peach-colored 
evening paper, Mr. Hearst rehired him. 
Porter promised his “chief” never 
again to stick his tongue out so far at 
the networks. 

Since then, few of the country’s 
radio columnists have dared to write 
against radio in general, as Porter did. 
They confine themselves to criticizing 
and kidding the artists. Last week 
The New York World-Telegram sent 
out its annual and authoritative poll 
to 500 radio editors. What performers 
did they like best; what programs did 
they like least? The World-Telegram’s 
pointed questions gave them ample op- 
portunity to wag their tongues freely. 
Results will be published about Feb. 1. 


Ten years ago newspapers kept radio 
news strictly technical. Many copy 
boys who built crystal sets in the early 
days later became “radio experts.” 
Some are now radio columnists. A 
decade ago, puzzled readers would be- 
siege them with elementary questions: 
“How can I get WJZ, KDKA, or 4 
Canadian station?” Today, these ques- 
tions can be answered at any radio 
shop. 

Newspapers generally remain unet- 
thusiastic toward radio columns. Pub- 
lishers don’t like to give publicity to 
sponsors who have canceled newspaper 
advertising so they could produce cost- 
ly air shows instead. Often the pro- 
grams the columnists criticize are 
sponsored by their paper’s juiciest ad- 
vertisers. Business and advertising de- 
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Beatrice Lillie: $25,000 for Thirteen Weeks on the Air 


partments watch the columns like 
hawks. 7 

Seldom are high-priced writers as- 
signed to radio row. The average pay 
of a radio writer—$45 a week—is no 
encouragement to ambitious reporters. 
Louis Reid, the reticent, lackadaisical 
New York American radio columnist 
receives the fanciest paycheck—about 
$150 weekly. A Hearst contract, car- 
rying over from his days as Marion 
Davies’s press agent, accounts for his 
affuence. Many columnists in small 
cities get less than $20 a week. 

Some papers publish no ether-wave 
news except program schedules. The 
New York Herald Tribune publishes 
merely a neat time-table. 

Orrin E. Dunlap of The New York 
Times, and Everett L. Bragdon of The 
New York Sun are radio editors—not 
columnists. They confine their duties 
chiefly to the technical side. On Sun- 
days, Dunlap usually writes about the 
entertainers. Peter Dixon, a network 
Script writer, conducts a Saturday 
news column for Bragdon. 

Listening to programs and press 
agents occupies most of a radio colum- 
nist’s routine. It takes on the average 
about 60 minutes to write a column. 
Outside of New York, writers have one 
ambition—to reach NBC and CBS 
headquarters. 

But writers near the main studios 
Seldom visit them, except for first- 
night broadcasts. The bulk of the 
hews comes by telephone from contact 
men in network, advertising, and in- 
dependent publicity offices. Out-of- 
town editors get daily mimeographed 
releases by mail. 

Although Mike Porter’s typewriter 
has cooled since 1931, the ex-Baltimore 
radio operator still writes a flippant 
column. “I use less than one-half of 





1 per cent of the stuff the networks 
send me,” he boasts. He gets most 
of his tips from friendly artists, ad- 
vertising officials, and control-room en- 
gineers. 

Columnists get little graft from 
artists’ press agents, Porter insists: 
“Press agents can’t afford to pay graft 
to the writers, and most of the boys 
wouldn’t take the risk. We do get a 
few theatre passes, invitations to night 
clubs, and a bottle of liquor on Christ- 
mas, though.” 

Outside of New York the most 
authoritative columns are turned out 
by The Chicago Daily News’s Charles 
Gilchrest, The Detroit Times’s Pat 
Dennis, The Buffalo Evening News’s 
Joe Heffner, The Cleveland Plain Deal- 
er’s Bob. Stephans, and The Pittsburgh 
Press’s Si Steinhauser. Often they 
score beats on the New York writers. 
Gilchrest, and Steinhauser are veter- 
ans. Long-distance calls from old 
friends in the radio business often 
give them exclusive stories. On the 
West Coast, radio writers boost local 
programs and tie-ups with movie com- 
panies. 

Nick Kenny, a hook-nosed ex-sailor, 
writes a wild column in Hearst’s rain- 
bow-hued tabloid, The New York Daily 
Mirror. His jingles, contradictions, 
and feuds with artists amuse the read- 
ers. On the side Kenny conducts an 
amateur radio show on WMCA and 
writes lyrics to popular songs. He 
plugs the songs in his columns. 

Unemployed singers, press agents, 
and containers of muddy coffee keep 
his Mirror office noisy and messy. 
There he gives air-bitten applicants 
strenuous auditions. He hands. them a 
copy of one of his ballads. If. they 
don’t know the compositions, he throws 
them out. 





BEA LILLIE: Lady Peel Cavorts 
On Air for Evaporated Milk 


Beatrice Lillie—Lady Peel in Burke’s 
Peerage—usually seems to have just 
stepped out of a beauty parlor. Her 
boyish bob, smooth skin, and over- 
long nose are spick and span. 

Last week the 36-year-old comedi- 
enne cavorted over the National Broad- 
casting Co.’s WJZ network on'her first 
regular commercia! radio contract. 
Faultlessly attired in a form-fitting red 
evening dress, Miss Lillie impersonated 
a tongue-twisted nincompoop shopping 
for napkins. Then she burlesqued a 
popular torch song and crooned a ludi- 
crous lullaby. Borden’s Evaporated 
Milk will pay her about $25,000 for a 
thirteen-week engagement. 

Radio writers asked the Toronto- 
born star how she, a titled English 
woman, felt performing for evaporated 
milk. ‘Well,” she chirped, “it’s better 
than singing for Ex-Lax, isn’t it?” 





BROADCASTS JAN. 12-18 








Light-face figures indicate 
A.M. Black figures P.M. Hours 
given in Eastern, Central, Moun- 
tain, and Pacific Standard Time. 

SAT. (12th): Tannhauser: Richard Wagner's 
famous opera, sung by the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, featuring Lauritz Mel- 
chior, tenor; Ludwig Hofmann, basso, and 


Richard Bonelli, baritone. Artur Bodanzky 
conducts the orchestra. 1:40 E.T.; 12:40 
C.T.; 11:40 M.T.; 10:40 P.T. NBC—WEAF 
—W IZ. 


SUN, (13th): Paul Muni: Warner Brothers’ 
brilliant actor re-enacts his stage success 
“Counselor at Law,” by Elmer Rice. 2:30 
E.T.; 1:30 C.T.; 12:36 M.T.; 11:30 P.T. 


NBC—W JZ. 

New York Philharmonic-Symphony: Bruno 
Walter’s last concert of the season with 
this organization features Mozart's Con- 
certo in D Minor, with the German con- 
ductor at the piano; the Overture,’ En- 
tr’acte, and Ballets No. 1 and 2 from 
Schubert's ‘“‘Rosamunde,’’ and two Strauss 
waltzes—‘‘Tales of the Vienna Woods” and 
overture to “Die Fledermaus.”’ 3:00 E.T.; 
2:00 C.T.; 1:00 M.T.; 12:00 P.T. CBS, 


Jane Froman: A soothing singer of popular 
songs, accompanied by Frank Black's top- 
notch orchestra. 10:00 E.T.; 9:00 C.T.; 
8:00 M.T.; 7:00 P.T. NBC—WEAF., 


MON. (14th): Buck Rogers: One of the air’s 
most popular children’s programs attracts 
a large adult audience. Buck lives in the 
twenty-fifth century and skips lightly 
about planets with the greatest of ease. 
6:00 E.T.; 5:00 C.T. (rebroadcast for West 
Coast) 5:30 M.T.; 4:30 P.T. CBS. 


TUES. (15th): Bing Crosby: The popular sing- 
er croons with the Mills Brothers, col- 


ored harmonists, and Ceorgie Stoll’s or- 
chestra. 9:00 E.T.; 8:00 C.T.; 7:00 M.T.; 
6:00 P.T. CBS. 


WED. (16th): Fred Allen: Network sponsors 
have enmeshed this high-priced comedian 
in a maze of “amateur nights,”’ similar to 
the programs introduced by Major Edward 
L. Bowes almost a year ago over WHN, 
his tiny New York station. Allen now rings 
gongs, gives pep talks to novices, and 
hands out prizes. The show lasts 60 min- 
utes. 9:00 E.T.; 8:00 C.T.; (rebroadcast for 
West Coast) 10:00 M.T.; 9:00 P.T. NBC— 
WEAF. 

THURS, (17th): Phil Spitalny: The long-haired 

maestro conducts an orchestra made up 
entirely of women. The arrangements help 
to lift the music out of mediocrity. Max- 
ine, a contralto, enlivens vocal ensembles. 
8:00 E.T.; 7:00 C.T.; 6:00 M.T.; 5:00 P.T. 
CBS. 
Enric Madriguera: His Hotel Weylin or- 
chestra. Lilting music played by a tango 
expert. 11:00 E.T.; 10:00 C.T.; 9:00 M.T.; 
8:00 P.T. NBC—W4JZ. 


FRI. (18th): The First Nighter: Original dra- 
matic radio sketches played by a perma- 
nent stock company in Chicago. Love usu- 
ally triumphs in the last act. 10:00 B.T.; 
9:00 C.T.; 8:00 M.T.; 7:00 P.T. NBC— 
WEAF. 
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ART: Helen Clay Frick Opens 
$850,000 Home for Her Hobby 


Fourteen years ago, Miss Helen Clay 
Frick visited Sir Robert Witt at his 
London home in Portman Square. Fas- 
cinated, she thumbed through his vast 
collection of art photographs—the most 
complete in the world. Sir Robert’s 
camera had recorded works of art in 
all corners of the globe. It had snapped 
rare pieces of statuary, frescoes, and 
paintings of great masters for the use 
of students unable to observe the origi- 
nals. Sir Robert’s slim, auburn-haired 
visitor whose fabulously wealthy fa- 
ther, Henry Clay Frick, had died the 
year before, announced she too wanted 
to collect art photographs. Sir Robert 
agreed to help her start. 

For years she traveled about Europe 
and America in motor cars with a com- 
pany of artists, writers, and technicians. 
In New York, the trustees of her fa- 
ther’s $50,000,000 art collection bought 
two lots adjacent to the Frick property 
on Fifth Avenue and supervised the 
building of an adequate home for her 
hobby. Next Monday the Frick Art 
Reference Library will open its collec- 
tion of 200,000 photographs to the pub- 
lic. 

Built of Indiana limestone in French 
Renaissance style, the library is six 
stories high with a penthouse for the 
use of the 30 staff members. It cost 
$850,000. Almost every floor has a 
mezzanine where stacks, 7 feet 2 inches 
high, hold the valuable collection of 
photographs, 45,000 art books, and 18,- 
000 art-sales catalogues. In its field 
this material forms one of the most 
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complete and systematic libraries in 
the world. 

Side by side in the center of each 
floor are an inside telephone, a book 
conveyor, and a telautograph which 
flashes written messages from floor to 
floor. In the main reading room, a 
librarian writes an order on the tel- 
autograph and pushes a button indicat- 
ing the floor on which the desired ma- 
terial is filed. The machine instantly 
records the request upstairs. Then a 
staff member puts the book or paper 
on the conveyor and down it goes. Re- 
turned books are deposited on a small 
platform under the conveyor. If busy 
librarians fail to collect returned books, 
the platform sinks under the load and 
rings a bell to remind erring minions 
of their duty. 

Dr. Frederick Mortimer Clapp, or- 
ganizing director of the art collection, 
supervised the library’s construction. 
He made a study of New York atmos- 
pheric conditions before designing gadg- 
ets to guard books from injury by 
light, air, and dampness. He discovered 
Manhattan’s humidity varied as much 
as 60 degrees. Only the third floor, the 
sixth floor, and the penthouse have 
windows. All other walls are solid. Air- 
conditioning equipment keeps the en- 
tire building at 72 degrees temperature 
and 48 degrees humidity. 

On the third floor the main reading 
room, seating 40, covers an area 50 by 
37 feet. It has sound-absorbent walls, 
a red Italian-tile floor, and Italian-wal- 
nut paneling. On the west wall hangs 
a portrait of Miss Frick’s father, by 
Gerald Kelly. Beyond lie the catalogue 
room, librarian’s offices, and the Jac- 
obean room where advanced students 
may do their research in seclusion. 

In the penthouse, two cheerful rooms 
with comfortable furniture and open 
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fireplaces offer respite to the staff, 
There the librarians may eat in a cafe. 
teria seating twelve and lounge on the 
wide terrace that encircles the west 
and north sides of the building. It over. 
looks Central Park and some of the 
most expensive residential real estate 
in the city. 

In 1924, next door to the new build- 
ing, Miss Frick opened her first art 
reference library of 37,000 photographs, 
available to art students. As the li- 
brary grew and the demand for its ma- 
terial became greater, Miss Frick de. 
cided upon the new building. 

At present the most complete col- 
lections are those of Italian primitives, 
and American portraits. Two photog. 
raphers travel constantly through the 
United States, making some 1,300 pic- 
tures a month. The library is built to 
stand twenty years of expansion at 
this rate. 

On plantations and in country homes 
the cameramen snap every portrait they 
can find dated before 1850. After this 
date, they photograph only the best. 
This ~ctivity has proved of untold help 
to g. -alogists. 

In Charleston recently the library 
forces collected 600 prints. Last year 
in Baltimore they made their biggest 
haul. Miss Frick’s photographer got 
more than 2,000 pictures. No money is 
involved. The family receives an 8-by- 
10 print and the privilege of ordering 
others at cost, 75 cents. 

Often the library gets an unusual 
demand. Once, a dentist asked for pic- 
tures of St. Appollonia, patron saint of 
his profession. He purchased every 
available print from the library and 
later exhibited his collection at a con- 
vention in New York’s Hotel Astor. 

Miss Frick’s collection is second only 
to that of Sir Robert Witt’s, who started 


Entrance to the Frick Art Reference Library, and One of the Stacks With Telautograph Connection 
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her on the collector’s road. In one re- 
spect, hers is superior to the Britisher’s. 
Each print is mounted on a card, on the 
reverse side of which is a complete 
history of the work of art, including a 
pibliography. The history on Sir Rob- 
ert’s cards is more sketchy. 

During the war, Miss Frick served 
with the American Red Cross in 
France. Her dislike for Germans has 
continued. Recently the Majestic, on 
which she was returning from Europe, 
was held up by a fog. Annoyed, ac- 
cording to her friends, Miss Frick paced 
the deck: “We might have known this 
would happen. The ship, you know, is 
really German.” 

The library, though under the sole 
directorship of Miss Frick, will be sup- 
plementary to the Frick Art Collection 
when it is opened to the public next 
Summer. Mr. Frick willed that his 
$50,000,000 treasures be given to the 
public when his wife died. Mrs. Frick 
died in 1931. The trustees were faced 
with the problem of turning the Frick 
home into a suitable museum. When 
plans were drawn for additions, work- 
men discovered the foundation was soft, 
loose rock. It was necessary to dig 
deeper to reach hard rock. Because of 
the fragile contents in adjoining build- 
ings, blasting was impossible. All dig- 
ging had to be done by hand. The trus- 
tees now believe the work will be com- 
pleted this. Spring. 

At the private opening last week, 
Miss Frick was determinedly cordial. 
In a simple black dinner gown and low- 
heeled shoes, she eagerly asked each in- 
vited guest his opinion of the library. 
Her wiry hair was brushed high off a 
face free of make-up. Pale, round blue 
eyes are her distinguishing feature. 
Though the 46-year-old heiress’s legal 
residence is Pittsburgh, she spends most 
of her time at her Bedford, N. Y., home, 
“Westmoreland Farm.” Only once or 
twice a year she journeys west to the 
much-turreted gray-brick Pittsburgh 
house where five servants constantly 
keep everything ready in case of a sur- 
prise visit. A caretaker, and his wife, 
three gardeners, and a black cat make 
a formidable barrier against sightseers. 


MUSIC: Lotte Lehmann Gets a 
Bad Cold and 13 Curtain Calls 


“Oh, I wish I were a squirrel instead 
of a singer.” 

A year ago, Mme. Lotte Lehmann 
turned her brilliant blue eyes through 
the window of a speeding automobile 
and mournfully watched squirrels 
frisking about Central Park. With her 
close friend Toscanini she was on her 
way to a radio broadcast. She felt, 
as she so often does, that this time she 
would be no good. After a perfect per- 
formance, the auburn-haired soprano 
laughed at her fears. Now whenever 
cabling or wiring colleagues and 
agents, she signs herself “Squirrel.” 

Last week, the Austrian opera star 
rose from a sickbed to sing the role 
of the Marschallin in Richard Strauss’s 
“Rosenkavalier” at New York's Metro- 
politan Opera House. Ushers distributed 
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Lotte Lehmann: On Cable Mes- 
sages She Signs Herself “Squirrel” 


to the audience printed warnings that 
Mme. Lehmann was performing under 
the handicap of a bad cold. At the 
end of the opera, thirteen curtain calls 
and wild cheering showed listeners ap- 
proved the squirrel as much with a 
cold as without. 

Lotte Lehmann is a musician’s mu- 
sician. Her colleagues venerate her as 
enthusiastically as do music lovers. 
Toscanini, Bruno Walter, and _ the 
Met.’s Gatti-Casazza think her unusual 
technical and dramatic ability make 
her today’s finest woman opera singer. 

Her school-teacher father . wanted 
her to follow his profession for the 
sake of the old-age pension it provided. 
He violently opposed singing because 
musicians got no such subsidy. Years 
later, when the Austrian Government 
awarded her the title of Kammersaeng- 
erin and the $1,000-a-year pension 
that goes with it, he was delighted. 
Kammersaengerin is one of Germany’s 
and Austria’s oldest musical honors. 
In the days when the nobility took 
hours to make its elaborate toilet, sing- 
ers were brought into the boudoir to 
lighten the irksome task. Though dic- 
tators have replaced emperors, both 
Austria and Germany still consider 
Kammersaengerin one of the greatest 
musical honors they can bestow. 

Mme. Lehmann takes her talent 
lightly. In private life she keeps her 
large, graceful frame in fine condition 
by swimming and riding as often as 
possible. The singer prefers movies 
and sports to more sophisticated forms 
of social activity. She hasn’t missed a 
Greta Garbo picture in years. 
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FOURTH ESTATE 


LONDON TIMES: “Thunderer” 


Celebrates Sesquicentennial 


In London’s exclusive clubs—the 
Beefsteak, Athenaeum, Bachelors, and 
Marlborough—and in banking offices in 
the City (the financial district) British- 
ers last week rustled the Common- 
wealth’s most famous newspaper. 
“Well, well,” muttered the pillars of 
Empire, “The Times is 150 years old.” 

Newspaper birthdays are generally 
occasions of importance only to the 
Fourth Estate. Not so in the case of 
the staid, genteel newspaper that has 
wrecked Ministries, shaped colonial pol- 
icies, and deflated mountebanks aspir- 
ing to national prominence. On The 
London Times’s sesquicentennial King 
George wrote a polite note, Ramsay 
MacDonald telephoned, Adolph Ochs of 
The New York Times cabled, and most 
Continental newspapers wrote lauda- 
tory editorials. 

In 1785, when John Walter, a bank- 
rupt coal merchant, started “The Daily 
Universal Register Printed Logo- 
graphically by His Majesty’s Patent,” 
he was interested only in displaying a 
new method of type setting. Three 
years later he lost interest in his patent 
and settled down to publishing a news- 
paper. Then he changed the paper’s 
name to The Times. Mr. Walter was 
thoroughly unscrupulous. He charged 
flat fees for suppressing certain news 
stories. For printing others he got into 
hot water. In 1786 he was fined £150 
for libel. A little later the courts 
bundled him off to prison for sixteen 
months for libeling the Prince of Wales 
and the Dukes of York, Gloucester, 
Cumberland, and Clarence. 

Under the second John Walter, who 
took charge in 1802, the scrubby little 
sheet began to gain stature. This son 
of the founder hired a small boat to 
fetch news of the Napoleonic cam- 
paigns from France. He hired Thomas 
Moore, Macaulay, Thackeray, and Dis- 
raeli to write for him. 

In the editor’s chair he put Thomas 
Barnes. 

The violent editorials run during 
Barnes’s regime won The Times its 
lasting name, the Thunderer. Long be- 
fore the third John Walter took over 
in 1841, The Times was a vigorous, 
established newspaper. 

With ample money to spend, it sent 
the finest correspondents to cover the 
Crimean War. Their stories of filth, 
contaminated food, and wretched con- 
ditions caused a national scandal. They 
also provoked Florence Nightingale to 
go to the front. 

Later the paper covered the Europe- 
an Continent with an accuracy and 
persistence that had no equal. The 
publisher chuckled heartily when he 
heard that Bismarck had peeped under 
the table at an important conference 
to “see if a Times correspondent was 
there.” The widely held but incorrect 
belief that it was the official mouth- 
piece of the British Government hurt 
Times prestige not a whit. 

The Times has been out of Walter 
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family hands for only fourteen years in . 


its history. In 1908 mismanagement 
forced a sale to Britain’s greatest 
newspaper publisher, Lord Northcliffe, 
who held The Times until his death 
in 1922. Then control of shares passed 
back to another John Walter and to 
the Hon. John Jacob Astor, great- 
great-grandson of the American fur 
trader. 

In order to “eliminate . .. questions 
of personal ambition or personal profit” 
and safeguard future stock transfers 
the new publishers vested final author- 
ity in a five-man board. It consists of 
Britain’s Lord Chief Justice, the Ward- 
en of All Souls College, Oxford, the 
president of the Institute of Chartered 
Accountants, the Governor of the Bank 
of England, and the president of the 
Royal Society. 

Times circulation has never been an 
index of its importance. In the past 
decade it has fluctuated no more than 
3,000 copies from an average of 182,- 
000. Meanwhile the sensational Express 
and Herald were outselling it ten to 
one among the workers. 


Most Americans regard The Times as 
a typographical horror. Its first three 
pages carry classified ads and the 
homely little items generally found in 
personal columns of county weeklies. 
Some samples: “Born: On Dec. 14 to 
Mr. and Mrs. Rex Stewart, of Rich- 
mond, Natal, South Africa, a son.’— 
“In Singapore to Peggy, wife of 
Squadron Leader H. S. Scroggs, Royal 
Air Force, a son.”—‘“A collector of 
spoons is anxious to meet other collec- 
tors with a view to making exchanges.” 

In the face of modern journalism’s 
headline-heavy front pages Times edi- 
tors have stoutly insisted the most 
natural place to start reading a news- 
paper is the middle. Hence The Times 
places most important national news 
there. Its lone concession to modernity 
is a crossword puzzle. Times readers, 


the Thunderer cautiously boasts, ad- 
mire “its wit and ingenuity.” 

Few British newspapers would at- 
tempt to match Times coverage. In its 
finance department, The Times aver- 
ages nearly four solid pages a day. 
General news lags slightly behind. So- 
ciety, Law, and Letters to the Editor— 
one of The Times foundation stones of 
greatness—each get a full daily page. 


A.P. PICTURES: Billions of 
Dots Go Thousands of Miles 


“Good morning, New York monitor 
calling.” This message last week went 
over 10,000 miles of telephone wire 
zigzagging from New York to San 
Francisco and down the Atlantic Coast 
to Miami. Those six words, telephoned 
by the picture editor in the midtown 
Manhattan office of The Associated 
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A Comparison of Associated Press 
Wirephoto With Original Picture 
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Wirephoto Sending Apparatus: .An Electric Eye»Converts De- 
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Press, inaugurated the world’s first 
comprehensive wirephoto service. 

In A.P.’s clattering sixth-floor “shop” 
the editor fingered buttons on an 8-foot 
wirephoto panel. The meters, con. 
densers, and photoelectric cells on this 
sensitive $16,000 board had companions 
in 46 newspaper rooms in 25 cities, 
Over 10,000 miles of leased telephone 
wires, the New York central office was 
preparing the day’s photo “budget.” 
All 46 local monitors were listening in, 

“We've got the American — Airlines 
plane that crashed in the Adirondacks 
without hurting pilots or passengers,” 
said New York. A little later the day’s 
pictures began to come in. 

“We've got the Stanford-Alabama 
football game,” broke in The Los An. 
geles Times. 

“‘We’ve got the fire at the Cherokee 
County (S. C.) Home where five old 
men burned to death,” reported The 
Atlanta Journal. 

When each locality had reported its 
photo quota, the New York monitor 
let the circuit stay idle while he ranked 
the pictures according to their news 
value. The Adirondack plane crash 
was “prime’”’—first to “move.” 

Upon the picture, wrapped on a cyl- 
inder, focused a tiny beam of light at 
an angle of 45 degrees. Reflections 
from the beam then caromed upward 
into a photoelectric cell in a light 
valve. This vital part of the machine 
converted the varying shades of the 
picture into varying electrical impulses, 

Over the complicated wirephoto net- 
work went these impulses. In re- 
ceiving offices the process was reversed. 
The incoming current operated a shut- 
ter on a one-100th-inch beam of light 
which played on a sheet of light-sensi- 
tive paper, wrapped around a moving 
drum. 

Thus, at an average rate of 11 square 
inches a minute, a positive print in one 
office changes into negative prints at all 
the other cooperating points. Photoen- 
gravers quickly convert negatives into 
copper-plate cuts and slam them into 
newspaper presses. The first day of 
the service 48 telephotographs were 
delivered. 

The largest telephotograph the sys- 
tem can handle—11 by 17 inches, half 
a newspaper page—can travel through- 
out the nation in seventeen minutes. 
Transmission of a 7-by-9 news picture 
takes seven minutes. This is half the 
time needed to send a column-long 
news story by teletype over A.P.’s 
250,000-mile wire web. 

Researchers of the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. perfected the 
new system for A.P. Only the most 
discerning eye can spot the difference 
between an original and the telephoto- 
graph. 

Costs of the new service are pro- 
digious. Subscribing newspapers must 
share an annual wire-toll burden of 
$560,000. In addition each paper pays 
$16,000 for its apparatus, picture 
gathering costs, and salaries of techni- 
cians who operate the delicate machin- 
ery. In 1935 an average of 50 tele- 
photographs a day will cost subscribers 
between $25,000 and $150,000 accord- 
ing to the size of their circulations. 
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RECOVERY REPORTS ON AMERICAN BUSINESS 
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MULTIGRAPH HANDLES 
ALL THESE JOBS 


. Printing Office and Factory Forms. 

. Duplicating Circular Letters and Bulletins. 
. Printing Price Lists and Quotations. 

. Producing Direct Mail Advertising. 

. Printing Letterheads and Envelopes. 

. Imprinting Booklets, Folders, Inserts. 

. Duplicating Messages on Post Cards. 

. Printing House Organs. 
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. Producing Complete Personalized Letters. 
. Printing Cartons and Cellophane Wrappers. 
. Printing Instruction and Parts Booklets. 

- Producing Display and Price Cards. 

. Printing Gummed Stickers and Labels. 

. Producing Catalog Pages. 


THERE ARE MORE THAN 50 MODELS IN THE 

MULTIGRAPH LINE, INCLUDING OFFICE PRINTING, 

LITHOGRAPHING, TYPESETTING AND FOLDING 
MACHINES. PRICES AS LOW AS $145.00 
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The Model 66 
Multigraph 


Or of today’s many big opportunities lies INSIDE your business 


... the creation of — through savings. For example, consider 


the matter of office and factory forms. From 60% to 85% of all your 
business forms can be produced...on the INSIDE...at a remarkable 
saving... with Multigraph. Your own employees operate it . . . often 
in spare time . .. in the privacy of your own office. 

Besides a substantial saving in original production costs, you bene- 
fit in many other ways. You avoid delays ... eliminate overstocking 
of forms . . . reduce your investment in printed matter . . . save stor- 
age space. Of peel importance, you stop the waste which occurs 
when sudden changes of policy or method render forms obsolete. For 


Multigraph permits production of the exact quantities you need... 
when ‘you need them. 


Look over the partial list of Multigraph’s many uses shown at the 
left. Many of these apply to your business... Multigraph will save 
you money in these and other ways. Our representative will gladly 
discuss savings-and-profit possibilities with you, without obligation. 
He will also tell you about the new MULTILITH process of simpli- 
fied office lithography. 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH CORPORATION 
(Multigraph Division) ¢ Cleveland, Ohio 
OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE WORLD 


Multigraph 


TRADE MARK 
MULTIPLE TYPEWRITING AND OFFICE PRINTING = 
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A.A.A.S.: Oxygen Eats Sound; 
Rocks Eat Oxygen; Waves Vary 


At the final sessions of the Winter 
meeting of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science in 
Pittsburgh last week, scientists read 
papers on the following subjects: 


Sounp: Until recently few people 
cared how sound traveled. Physicists 
calculated its velocity roughly at 1,100 
feet a second. They observed that it 
traveled faster in water than in air and 
that in dense iron it shot along fifteen 
times as fast as in air. Then came ra- 
dio and later talking pictures. 

Immediately study of sound took on 
immense importance. Resonant walls 
in studios gave broadcasts a hard, me- 
tallic sound. Improperly designed 
studios had “dead spots” that often 
wrecked expensive productions. 

One of the leaders in ironing out 
these knotty problems was a dour- 
faced University of California profes- 
sor, Vern O. Knudsen. While helping 
sound-movie men he stumbled on in- 
formation that last week won him the 
$1,000 A.A.A.S. prize. 

Oxygen, he found, was the most 
sound-dampening of all gases. Fre- 
quencies of 4,000 vibrations a second— 
three octaves above middle C—are al- 
most completely absorbed in travel- 





Dr. Harlan T. Stetson at Telescope of Perkins Observatory in Delaware 
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ing 200 feet. Thus in an atmosphere 
of pure oxygen, women and children 
would have the high frequencies in their 
voices absorbed and would talk in 
rumbling basses. 

Dr. Knudsen’s findings are of imme- 
diate importance to theatre owners. He 
discovered the rich velvet hangings in 
most theatres have little sound-damp- 
ening effect. Dampening is_ best 
achieved by properly regulating humid- 
ity and heat. 


ATMOSPHERE: Every high-school stu- 
dent in biology learns that man’s 
breathing processes supply plants with 
carbon dioxide and that plants’ breath- 
ing processes supply man with oxygen. 
According to the old theory a perfect 
balance exists. 

For years Dr. Henry Norris Russell 
of Princeton studied earthly and plane- 
tary rocks. Last week he told the 
Pittsburgh convention that he believes 
plants are falling behind. Earth’s oxy- 
gen is gradually being exhausted and 
will be gone by 1,000,001,935. 

The chief unbalancing factors are 
the rocks of Earth’s crust. Each year 
these drain thousands of tons of oxy- 
gen from the atmosphere as they 
weather. 


Rapio: In Albert Einstein’s relativ- 
ist universe there is only one good, 
dependable constant—the speed of 
light. Researchers have assumed that 
radio waves, telegraph messages, and 
light all travel at the same constant 
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speed—186,000 miles per second. Last 
week in Pittsburgh they got a rude 
shock. 

Dr. Harlan T. Stetson, director of the 
Perkins Observatory in Delaware, found 
radio-signal speeds vary. While waves 
from Bordeaux traveled to Annapolis, 
Md., at the orthodox speed, from Rug. 
by, England, they crossed the Atlantic 
at half speed. 

Scientists have assumed that a con. 
stant radio speed enabled them to judge 
distances by computing the time re. 
quired to send a message. So, if Dr, 
Stetson is right, research to discover 
whether continents are drifting would 
be valueless. Records of radio signals, 
sent from continent to continent during 
a seven-year period, are used as a yard- 
stick to determine whether Australia is 
floating around the Pacific like a lily 
pad, whether North and South America 
are drifting toward Marie Byrd Land. 


The day after Dr. Stetson’s startling 
Pittsburgh speech, Dr. Alfred N. Gold- 
smith, radio engineer, spoke consoling 
words in New York. For a long time, 
he said, radio engireers have noted the 
lumbering progress of northern-route 
radio signals. They moved at the or- 
thodox speed, he believes, but they con- 
sumed time ricocheting back and forth 
in the layer of ionized atmosphere that 
hugs the polar regions. 


MEDICINE: Victims of Angina 
Find Hope in New Research 


Statisticians estimate that one out of 
every five men dies because of a faulty 
blood-pumping apparatus. Medicine's 
efforts to reduce this appalling figure 
have been largely futile. In the past two 
decades heart deaths have increased 
nearly 33 per cent. Now each year 
they claim nearly as many lives as can- 
cer, pneumonia, and automobile acci- 
dents combined. Three years ago Dr. 
Herrmann Ludwig Blumgart, Associate 
Professor of Internal Medicine at 
Harvard attacked what he felt was the 
root of much heart trouble. Last week 
in The Journal of the American Medi- 
cal Association he and four colleagues 
reported progress. 


Out of the necks of 75 people—a 
third suffering from angina pectoris, 
two-thirds from blood _ stagnation 
throughout the body—the researchers 
cut the reddish, ductless thyroid gland. 
Down immediately shot the patients’ 
metabolic rate—the speed at which the 
body builds and burns tissue. With 
their “rate of living” thus reduced the 
patients had less heart strain. 

Of the 25 with angina pectoris, all of 
whom were previously completely in- 
capacitated, 8 recovered. Five returned 
to work and now suffer only occasional 
attacks. The balance of the angina 
group, with the exception of a pair too 
recently operated on to afford reliable 
figures, got little or no relief. 

Of the 50 with circulatory failure 24 
showed marked improvement, 8 got lit- 
tle relief, 12 died, and 6, whose thyroids 
the Harvard surgeons recently re 
moved, are still under observation. 
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WEEK ENTERS 


4 io ANNOUNCEMENT THAT NEWS- 


1935 WITH A 


GUARANTEED CIRCULATION OF 
MORE THAN 100,000 COPIES PER 
WEEK CONSTITUTES A PUBLISH- 


ING ACHIEVEMENT THAT MERITS 


THE ATTENTION OF EVERY ADVERTISER 
SEEKING A RESPONSIVE NATIONAL MARKET 


The ‘“‘first 100,000” to a 
publisher is as important as the first 
$1000 to the man with his eye to the 
future. 


It dissipates ai! doubt; an- 
swers all questions; is the capstone of 
all experiment. 


It marks the end of the test 
period; the mould is broken and the 
cast emerges ready for the critical ap- 
praisal of its market. 


News-WEEK’s circulation 
has doubled within a period of twelve 
months. 


This is no accident of 
chance; it is a publishing process in 
which every factor of success has been 
carefully weighed and evaluated months 
in advance; every step forecasted with 
a precision that has made magazine 
history. 


The first 100,000 an accom- 
plished fact, NEws-WEEK assumes its 
natural place among the magazines en- 
titled by reason of distribution and cost 
to a place upon the lists of the national 
advertisers of the country. 


It has won this recognition 
solely through the appeal of its own 
pages to an enlightened group of read- 
ers, to whom it has been introduced 
without the use of premium induce- 
ments and only through methods hav- 
ing the full approval of the publishing 
world. 


The potential advertiser 
whose sales problems indicate the use 
of News-WEEK need no longer ask him- 
self, “Shall I use NeEws- WEEK?” 


In the light ot its accept- 
ance, he should ask himself, “When 
shall I use News-WEEK?” 
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ENTERTAINMENT 





SCREEN: Rise 


Of Laborer in “Bordertown” 


Muni Portrays 


“The average successful film player 
is little more than a peacock who 
struts before admiring and unthinking 
audiences.” 

Paul Muni, star of Warner Brothers’ 
latest picture, “Bordertown,” made this 
woeful commentary in a recent article 
in Esquire. In “Bordertown,” Muni 
performs humbly in the role of Johnny 
Ramirez, an illiterate workman on the 
Mexican border. Johnny slaves as a 
laborer by day and studies law at 
night. Disbarred during his first case 
for punching opposing counsel, he turns 
to gay cabaret life for his fortune. 
There he runs afoul of Bette Davis, 
local siren. 

The film shows careful preparation. 
Like Greta Garbo, Paul Muni has a 
contract calling for only two pictures 
a year. These he attacks with great 
earnestness. His producers, Warner 
Brothers, let him choose his own 
stories. Before each picture, Muni 


goes through a tiresome routine of 
tests, to determine the best tone of 
voice, make-up, and costumes before 
the real picture is started. 

A son of strolling players who made 
a scant living in Austria, Paul Muni 
left high school to carry on in the 





Edmund Gwenn and Marjorie Pickard in Priestley’s Play “Laburnum Grove” 


family tradition. His father, who came 
to America when Muni was 7, dreamed 
of making the youngster a great violin- 
ist. In those days, the family name 
was Weisenfreund. After fiddling for 
a few years, Paul confessed to his 
father that he wanted to act. 

In 1908 Muni joined the Yiddish Art 
Theatre in New York. His first chance 
on Broadway came in 1926 in the part 
of an old man in “We Americans.” Two 
years later, he entered the movies. He 
won his greatest success in “I Am a 
Fugitive From a Chain Gang.” 

His quiet little wife acts as buffer 
between the conscientious, hard-work- 
ing actor and the outside world. Be- 
fore her marriage fourteen years ago, 
she was known on the New York stage 
as Bella Finkle. Vacations the Munis 
usually spend on their walnut ranch in 
the San Fernando Valley. 


STAGE: Mr. Cooper of “Laburnum 
Grove” Demands Tiny Bananas 


A property man in Washington, D. 
C., last week, dashed from one fruit 
stand to another. High and low he 
searched for the smallest bananas on 
the market. Melville Cooper, English 
comedian, has to eat them in J. B. 
Priestley’s latest drama “Laburnum 
Grove,’”’ which opened at the National 
Theatre. 

As Bernard Baxley, Mr. Cooper has 
a habit cf talking with his mouth full 


Rae Xe . 
TALBOT 


——— 
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of banana. In the course of each per. 
formance he consumes four. 
“Laburnum Grove” ran for 486 per. 
formances in London last season 
Cooper calculated that by the time he 
reached America he had already eatep 
1,944 bananas. He couldn’t go on eat. 
ing big ones, he said. The prop man 
found the shortest in American mar. 
kets were two inches long. These cost 
15 cents a pound. The United States an. 
nually imports between 45 and 60 mil- 
lion bananas of all sizes. This year’s 
fair crop assures Mr. Cooper an ade. 
quate supply for the play’s run. 
Priestley wrote the play for Edmund 
Gwenn, one of England’s — topnotch 
character actors. American audiences 
know the 60-year-old Welsh actor for 
his work in the Gaumont-British moyvy- 
ies ‘The Good Companions” and “I Was 
a Spy.” “Laburnum Grove”’ relates the 
comic attempts of George Redfern (Mr. 
Gwenn) to rid himself of undesirable 
in-laws. As a mild-mannered English 
Babbitt who turns out to be an arch 
counterfeiter, he dominated the show 
despite Mr. Cooper’s banana antics. 


“LET US BE GAY:” 


Present Examination Performance 


Young Actors 


Following a 50-year-old custom, 
senior students of the American Acad- 
emy of Dramatic Arts inaugurated 
their Winter series of plays last week. 
Unknown Thespians, all between 16 
and 25, presented Rachel Crother’s 
“Let Us Be Gay” at the Empire 
Theatre in New York. 

All students enter the academy, the 
oldest dramatic school in the country, 
in the “junior” class. Here for six 
months instructors drill into them the 
fundamental tricks of the stage. Along 
with make-up and stagecraft, the cur- 
riculum includes dancing and fencing. 
Pupils spend wearying hours loosening 
taut muscles, eliminating regional ac- 
cents. 

As seniors, young academicians pre- 
pare for public performances. Last 
week’s was one of these. Junior and 
senior courses cost $500 each. 

The academy’s rules are few and 
strict. Students must attend at least 
75 per cent of the classes and avoid 
“conduct unbecoming a lady or gentle- 
man.” Some alumni: Guthrie Mc- 
Clintic, Ian Keith, Margaret Wycherly, 
Alexander Kirkland, Joseph Schild- 
kraut, Jane Cowl, Helen Westley, and 
Owen Davis Jr. 





CURRENT ENTERTAINMENT 





SCREEN 


HELLDORADO (Fox): Richard Arlen precip 
itates a modern gold rush when he finds 
ore in an abandoned California mine 
Madge Evans plays the heroine. 


THE BEST MAN WINS (Columbia): Edmuneé 
Lowe, a deep-sea diver, loses an arm but 
saves his buddy, Jack Holt, who gets em 
tangled with an anchor under water. Holt 
later a policeman, squares the account by 
helping Lowe, turned smuggler, out of 4 
scrape. 

IT’S A GIFT (Paramount): Through a sales 
pamphlet W. C. Fields, country grocer! 
buys a California orange ranch, The grove 
turns out to be a desert. A promoter saves 
the day by buying the ground for a race 
track, 
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EDUCATION 


ROCHESTER: The Fifth Richest 
University Chooses Valentine 


A year ago last June, Dr. Rush 
Rhees, president of Rochester Univer- 
sity, told the trustees of that New York 
institution he planned to retire in 1935. 
He suggested they look for his suc- 
cessor. 

Last week the trustees found their 
man. After discussing the names of 
101 educators, they chose Alan C. Val- 
entine, master of Pierson College at 
Yale. They were impressed with “his 
sympathetic interest in all fields of edu- 
cation.” 

The future head of the $54,000,000- 
endowed university—fifth richest in the 
country—looks like Gene Tunney. He 
was born in 1901 at Glen Cove, Long 
Island, and educated at Swarthmore, 
where he won the college’s highest 
scholastic honor—the Ivy Medal. 

Later he went to Oxford as a Rhodes 
Scholar. In England he played tennis 
and Rugby. He also coached and 
played on the American Olympic Rug- 
by team which won the Paris cham- 
pionship of 1924. From 1928-32 he 
taught English at Swarthmore and then 
went on to Yale where President An- 
gell commended his work as admis- 
sion’s chairman. 

Although Mr. Valentine had no doc- 
torate when elected president of Roch- 
ester, no one doubts that he will have 
an honorary doctor’s hood when he 
takes office. 

* 


N.Y.U.: Professor Lectures to 
Class From Home Easy Chair 


“You two in the back of the room sit 
up and pay attention.” 

Members of a general science class 
on the seventh floor of New York Uni- 
versity’s School of Commerce Building 
tittered at this warning. The voice be- 
longed to Dr. Cfarence C. Clark, As- 
sistant Professor of General Science. 
But his body was absent. 

It rested a quarter of a mile away at 
his home. There, wearing a lounging 
robe instead of a coat, and seated in an 
easy chair, the professor talked into a 
French-type telephone. He wanted to 
find out how his voice would carry to 
the classroom over an_ ultra-short- 
Wave two-way radio transmitter. An 
amplifier in the classroom gave his 
voice volume. 

Arthur H. Lynch, expert on short- 
wave broadcasts, explained to the stu- 
dents how they could hear their absent 
professor’s lecture. He termed the mid- 
get sets “transceivers.” Mr. Lynch de- 
Scribed the short wave lengths as 
slightly longer than those used to guide 
ships in fogs. They do not travel easily 
over long distances but “for short dis- 
tances they are ideal, for they are not 
subject to ordinary static like the stand- 
ard wave lengths.” 

Since “transceivers” are cheaper than 
telephone lines, some educators feel 
they might profitably use them to give 
lectures while absent from classrooms. 
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T IS axiomatic that adver- 
tising is most productive of 
results when placed in close 

proximity to spot news. The 
concise summation of news, ac- 
companied by background facts 
that go beyond the bare news 
itself, and supplemented with 
action-photographs, 
the true cycle of information. 


completes 


This combination reaches its 
perfect balance in News-WEEK. 
Every days—fifty-two 
times a year—more than 100,000 
homes receive through News- 
WEEK’s columns their impres- 
sions of a world astir. 


seven 


Keyed to speed, News-WEEK 
is a swiftly moving panorama of 
mankind in motion. It deals in 
facts without fancy, in occur- 
rences rather than opinion; it is 
edited with precision and with- 
out prejudice. 


No magazine can thus serve a 
hundred thousand family units 
successfully without sharing with 
its advertisers the same eager 
acceptance already accorded the 
text matter of its pages. 


YOUR ADVERTISING IS 
NEWS —PRINT IT IN 


NeEws-WEEK 
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Born: To Mrs. Helen Evans, guest FRI 
at a Hollywood New Year’s Eve party, 
a 9% pound boy. The doctor’s tardiness 
forced Bill Cody, virile cowboy film ac- 

tor, to serve as midwife. Li 

* ee ily Cc 

Birtupay: John Edgar Hoover, Di- com 

rector of Investigation in the Depart- k 

ment of Justice, 40, Jan. 1. He hoped se 

that “1935 will see the movement to al | 

curb crime meet with increasing suc- . 

” Frar 
cess. pres 
® Senator Carter Glass of Virginia, 77, prog 
Jan. 4. He went to work earlier than L’'Int 
usual, lunched in his office, and threat- news 
ened to “murder the first man” who re- dow! 
ferred to his anniversary. = 

. i: froze 
ENGAGED: William B. Dern, second ousl} 

son of Secretary of War George H. INTERNATIONAL the 
Dern, to Helen M. McCollam, Recon- Helen McCollam, RFC Stenographer, and 1 
struction Finance Corp. stenographer. Engaged to Son of Secretary of War lated 
Miss McCollam’s father, an unemployed Th 
bricklayer, remarked casually: “Mr. Diep: William Sproule, 76, president genia 
Dern has been coming over to the from 1911 to 1928 of the Southern staur 
house for two years.” Pacific Railroad, of a heart attack, in is re 
a ae San Francisco. Graduated from the bank 

, ‘ University of Dublin, the Irishman 
36-year-old journalist, twice divorced, came to America in 1879, three years HM iry 
| and Helen Varner, artist, once divorced, before becoming a clerk in the rail- of Mi 
in’ Atmens: 30 Ot Muar genee one road’s freight department. He was Mart’ 
mo — se Ri y 1 oo responsible for much of the vast rail- 

Mr. Vanderbilt, flourishing a pistol, road’s expansion program econo 
started for Peter Arno’s house in Reno, : Th 
Nev. Halfway there he came “to his @ Other deaths: Mrs. Herbert L — 
senses and returned home.” Pratt, wife of the chairman of the fe o“"" 
nes Standard Oil Co. of New York and a 
Divorcep: Jack L. Warner, vice ‘rst woman member of the New rom pron 
president of Warner Brothers Motion State Board of Regents... Dr. James Hi 
Picture Corp., by Mrs. Irma S. Warner, F: Coupal, former personal physician to am 
after twenty years of married life, in President Coolidge . . . Xenophon Over- mon 
Los Angeles, Calif. Mr. Warner left ‘on Pindall, once the youngest Gov- ae 
home sixteen months ago and refused ¢rnor of Arkansas ... the Rt. Rev. Hg 
to return. Edmond M. Obrecht, abbot of Our with ; 
sss ati Lady of Gethsemane in Kentucky and 000 t 
‘ , administrator of all Trappist monas- A 
Annivep: Norman H. Davis, United teries in the United States .. . Dr. Mic. 
States Ambassador-at-Large, in New Cornelia H. Clapp, zoologist and pioneer in 
York from the preliminary naval con- in the development of Mount Holyoke y Kee 
versations at London. “I really have College . . . Dr. George Pierce Baker, an 
nothing to say that hasn’t been said be- professor of Drama at Harvard and nd . 
fore,” he commented. “We feel that -yaje and creator of the “47 Workshop” we . 
the conversations were neither a suc- where his pupils’ plays were tried out J 
cess nor a failure.” . .. Donald Campbell, Ohio victim last coe 
© Mr. and Mrs. Wynant Davis Hub- Summer of 30 days of “talking sick- Finan 
bard and their 5-month-old son, in New ®€5%- ask t] 
York, from Northern Rhodesia, South se ses crease 
Africa, where they experimented with Sick List: Emperor Hirohito of issues’ 
a cattle farm for four years. “Hooray!” Japan (cold in the nose): still cancel- ($330, 
Mrs. Hubbard whooped. “I’m going to ing engagements. Pre} 
a ee Marshal Joseph Pilsudski, dictator of JM the n¢ 
© Herbert Hoover, admittedly three Poland (cold in the nose and fatigue): satisf} 
pounds heavier than last year, in Chi- recovered in time for New Year's —— 
cego. “I am here on business,” he reception. a 
snapped at first. Then graciously: “I Warner Baxter, film actor (bitten by Pr 
— always sorry for the press. I a black widow spider): recovered in had th 
can't give them any news. four or five days “thanks to remarkable issues: 
® The Duke and Duchess of Kent, in recuperative powers.” ernme; 
Munich from Paris. The former Prin- lof Fra 
cess Marina took her first plane flight Pen tr b sagen ogee tion, 
since her marriage when they flew to fall): recovering ing une 
Paris. In Munich the couple is visit- 2 : at 400, 
ing the bride’s sister Countess Toer- Senator John H. Overton of Lowi- than 1 
ring, whose town house is next to siana (heart attack): taking rest cure Prices, 
Adolf Hitler’s Nazi Brown House. at Johns Hopkins. standa 
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FRENCH FINANCE: New Setup 
Aims to Open Credit Sluices 


Last week Premier Flandin summar- 
ily ousted Clement Moret, conservative 
Governor of the Bank of France. Jean 
Tannery, an expert in state finance, 
took his place. 

M. Moret’s retirement heralds a radi- 
cal change of policy. It means that 
France, ultra-conservative in finances 
since 1928, has embarked on a new 
program of credit expansion. Paris’s 
LIntransigeant and other orthodox 
newspapers warned against “sliding 
down the slope of inflation.” More lib- 
eral journals hailed the move. 

“Long-term money will now be un- 
frozen,” the Paris-Midi declared joy- 
ously. “Private enterprises will have 
the possibilities of borrowing money 
and all economic activity will be stimu- 
lated.” 

The deposed M. Moret, known as a 
genial, common-sense banker, has 
staunchly advocated sound money. He 
is reported to have refused to let the 
bank rediscount more than a limited 
amount of French short-term Treas- 
ury bonds. This did not fit the plans 
of Minister of Finance Louis Germain- 
Martin, a quick-tempered professor of 
economics and law. 

The Bank of France, founded by Na- 
poleon and keystone of the French fi- 
nancial system, is privately owned but 
controlled by the government. Itis the 
bank of discount for other banks and 
the controlling influence in foreign ex- 
change. It has the sole right to issue 
currency. In its deep vaults lies more 
than 82,000,000,000 francs worth of gold 
—nearly $5,500,000,000 at current ex- 
change rates. Only the United States, 
with a supply greater than $8,100,000,- 
000, tops France as a gold hoarder. 

Against currency and demand lia- 
bilities, the Bank of France must legal- 
ly keep a minimum gold reserve of 35 
per cent. Last week this ratio stood 
at 80.13 per cent. Premier Flandin 
thinks it is unnecessarily high. The 
French Treasury needs money to fi- 
hance expenditures. As soon as Par- 
liament returns from its holiday recess, 
Finance Minister Germain-Martin will 
ask the deputies for authority to in- 
crease the short term treasury bond 
issues’ limit by 5,000,000,000 francs 
($330,000,000). 

Premier Flandin has promised that 
the new financial program “will fully 
satisfy all the needs of the French 
Treasury without recourse to long-term 
financing and at the same time... give 
4 vigorous impulse to credit.” 

French Government bonds have not 
had the price stability of United States 
‘sues; yields have been high and gov- 
ffament financing costly. 

France, still in the throes of defla- 
tion, has been confronted with increas- 
ng unemployment—officially announced 
at 400,000; actually estimated at more 
than 1,000,000—and falling commodity 
Prices. Her rigid adherence to the gold 
standard has placed her exporters at a 


disadvantage in world markets, and 
stifled her tourist trade. The Bank of 
France, by liberally discounting short- 
term Treasury bonds, will lift a part 
of the load from other French banks, 
already overstuffed with government 
securities, and pave the way for Treas- 
ury financing. By issuing currency 
against the bond discounts, it will spur 
credit expansion. 


The Premier hopes a freer credit pol- 
icy will bring down long-term interest 
rates, encourage business to expand, 
draw capital from hoarding in both 
France and other countries. 


Bonds, bank shares and stocks shot 
upward with the news of M. Moret’s 
removal. 

Finance Minister Germain-Martin 
gave soothing assurances. “The mone- 
tary policy of France remains un- 
changed,” he said emphatically. “M. 
Tannery and I are thoroughly hostile 
to any currency adventures, and com- 
pletely agree to maintain “he franc at 
its present gold parity.” 

But French bankers caught shudder- 
producing glimpses of the specter of in- 
flation. Will the government start di- 
rect borrowing from the bank, they ask, 
if the credit policy fails? Will the 
snowball of inflation start rolling to a 
currency crash? 


On Jean Tannery, new bank Gover- 
nor, much of the success of the new 
policy depends. In his typical French 
middle-class clothes he looks more 
shrewd than distinguished. His gray 
mustache straggles. His wide bald 
head tapers triangularly to a short chin. 
M. Tannery is a trained banker and has 
not mixed finance with politics as so 
many French financiers have done. As 
director of the Caisse des Depots, a 
government agency, he has handled 
vast funds, aided successive govern- 
ments in supporting quotations for 
bond issues. 


The Bank of France is 200 yards 
north of the Louvre, two blocks from 
the Palais Royale. In the bank build- 
ing the Governor occupies an elaborate 
apartment, decorated in eighteenth-cen- 
tury design. One room, the Golden 
Gallery, is paneled with mirrors, and 
the walls are ornamented with gold 
carvings. 


Nearly 80 feet below the surface is 
the vast vault, covering 2% acres, 
which houses France’s precious metal. 
No revolutionary mob or Apache band 
has the slightest chance of reaching the 
golden hoard. Above the vault is an 
underground lake which can be used 
to flood the storage rooms in case of 
attack. 


The first door to the vault weighs 8 
tons, the second of steel and concrete 
18 feet thick, weighs 14 tons. In an 
emergency, the staff of 2,000 can shut 
themselves in. They have their own 
kitchens and stores. They can generate 
heat and light and manufacture pure 
air. Estimates place two months as the 
time it would take to blast a way into 
the vault. 
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=) GENERAL 
MILLS, 1 


26th Consecutive 


Common Stock Dividend 
December 31, 1934 


Directors of General Mills, Inc., announce 
the declaration of the regular quarterly 
dividend of seventy-five cents, which is the 
26th consecutive dividend, per share upon 
the common stock of the company, payable 
February 1, 1935 to all common stockholders 
of record at the close of business January 
15, 1935. Checks will be iled. Transf 
books will not be closed. 


(Signed) KARL E. HUMPHREY, 


Treasurer 
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THE NEWS-WEEK IN BUSINESS 


AUTO SHOW: Customérs Gape 
At New Models From $395 Up 


In New York’s Grand Central Palace 
this week motor cars were prima don- 
nas. In their honor an army of work- 
men splashed the somber halls with 
silver wall board, red draperies, and 
bright murals. 

On three floors new cars gleamed un- 
der brilliant lights. Bodiless chassis 
with glass-walled motors revolved 
slowly on turntables. Young men in 
dinner jackets lectured throatily on the 
merits of new models. In glass cases 
auto wheels whirled at high speed. 
Spectators pressed a pedal and the 
wheels stopped suddenly, showing how 
well their brakes worked. 

The most expensive car in the 1935 
automobile show was a $17,000 Duesen- 
berg opera brougham, painted black, 
with ivory cane work on the rear door. 
Individual steps replace the usual run- 
ning-board. 

Lowest priced model was a $395 
Willys coupe. It boasts exceptional fuel 
economy, running up to 30 miles on a 
gallon of gasoline. 

The British-made M. G. Midget was 
the smallest car at the show—a waist- 
high, open model, built like a racer. It 
seats two persons, has a four-cylinder 
motor, and sells for $1,250 within 300 
miles of New York. 

Spectators swarmed around the Ford 
display. Mr. Ford offered the only auto 
ride visitors could take at the show. 

His new model, with top removed, 
jogged along at 12 miles an hour over a 
revolving treadmill. While prospective 
car buyers sat in the rear seat, an at- 
tendant rolled three-inch leather blocks 
under the wheels to show how smoothly 
the car rode over bumps. 

A feature of the show was the debut 
of Packard’s new line of lower priced 
cars—the Packard 120. The company 
kept these models shrouded in mystery 
until last Saturday. To produce them, 
Packard spent $6,500,000 in tools, ma- 
chinery, and equipment. 

The new line boasts a straight-eight 
motor, independent springing of the 
front wheels, and many features found 
in more expensive Packards. Prices 
range from $980 to $1,095. Previously 
Packard never sold a car for less than 
$2,000. 

Besides new-model cars, visitors in- 
spected the latest in gadgets. 

For $3.75 motorists can acquire a 


brake tester for the dashboard. It | 


flashes a red light if brakes fail to stop 
the car, going at 20 miles an hour, 
within 25 feet. Then the driver knows 
he should see his service man. 

A new electrically heated windshield 
wiper melts snow and sleet on the wind- 
shield. In Summer it functions as an 
ordinary rain wiper. 

For use in snow or mud gadget sales- 
men recommend steel-studded rubber 
straps that belt the tires. They are said 
to hold the road better and are less 
noisy than chains. 

After seeing the sights of the motor 
show, some car owners inspected the 
latest-type gasoline service station. It 
was opened in New York this week by 






the Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey. 4 
turntable, 37 feet in diameter, is re. 
volved by electric motor around a sta. 
tionary island. An automobile drives 
on; an attendant presses a button, and 
around whirls the car to the pumps and 
dispensing equipment. 

The turntable accommodates three 
cars at a time, and takes up less space 
than the ordinary filling station. Driy- 
ers receive faster service and do not 
have to maneuver into position to get 
gas, oil, and water. 


UTILITIES: Couch Proposes to 
Exchange Kilowatts for Eggs 


Farmers and their wives massed in 
the rural schoolhouse of the isolated 
little community of Prattsville, Ark. 
ten miles from the nearest railroad. 
Harvey C. Couch had come over from 
his big estate, Couchwood, to give a 
talk. 


The 


While farmers stirred 

















Did You Make 
Money in 1934 


[¥ your investment account is not 

worth more today than a year 
ago you can profitably use UNITED 
OPINION Reports. 


HE result of all stock recommendations 

in UNITED Reports for 1934 was 13% 
better than the combined Dow Jones Aver- 
ages for the same period. (Detailed record 
of every UNITED recommendation for 1934 
on request.) 


12 Stocks for 1935 
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should have the UNITED OPINION 
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country’s leading financial authori- 
ties as profit-makers for the New 
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with our 1934 Record. List is avail- 
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Send for Bulletin N. W. 8, Free! 
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farmers wondered why the 
schoolmaster bothered to introduce Mr, 
Couch. The older people knew him well 
enough to call him by his first name. 
Harvey had been brought up on a farm 
near by. Later he became a prosperous 
utility executive, a director of a large 
New York bank and of the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corp. 

But this material success did not 
make him a “stuffed shirt.” 
cently he had won a “hawg-calling” 
contest. Last week he appeared at the 
Prattsville schoolhouse dressed 
wool shirt, hunting trousers, boots, and 
cap. His message to his neighbors was 
as simple as his clothes: “Trade your 
eggs, chickens, and butter for our elec- 
tricity.” 


Only re- 


in a 


in surprise, 
Mr. Couch began the outline of his plan 
to extend electricity to farms and rural 
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The Host of Couchwood Entertains: (Left to Right) Rudolph 
S. Hecht, Harvey C. Couch, Owen D. Young, Charles G. Dawes 


homes in Arkansas, Mississippi, and 
Louisiana. The utility executive is 
president of Arkansas Power & Light 
Co. and other electric firms in the 
Southern States. The plants of these 
companies have a rated capacity of 
from 160,000 to 200,000 horsepower 
more than present demand calls for. 

Mr. Couch told the countryfolk, “it 
has been my ambition to see the time 
when every farm in Arkansas can have 
24-hour electric service.” His company 
would arrange for wiring the homes 
“wherever aS Many as three customers 
to the mile can be obtained.” He offered 
to sell each heme-owning family lamps, 
irons, and water pumps “on a monthly 
payment plan and give them five years 
to pay.” 

For the present in most homes, he 
predicted, “the sole interest will be the 
acquisition of lights, a water pump, and 
an electric iron.” Then he made his 
novel proposal: 

“We figure that those three items 
can be placed in the average farm home 
at an installation and sales cost aggre- 
gating from $75 to $100 and that the 
cost of electricity to run them will be 
around $2.50 per month. Naturally we 
expect a down payment of something 
like 10 per cent, but we have developed 
an arrangement whereby farmers may 
work out even that and some credit 
over by working on the building of the 
lines, 

“The remaining payments and the 
monthly cost of electricity can easily 
be met on the average farm by the ad- 
dition of twelve hens, provided they are 
good ones, and one rooster, provided he 
is a good one. The twelve hens may 
certainly be expected to lay a dozen 
eggs apiece and twelve dozen eggs will 
cover the average monthly cost easily.” 

Mr. Couch promised farmers his 
company would specifically accept eggs, 
butter, and chickens in payment for 
power, 

With the Tennessee Valley Authority 
how pushing rural electrification on the 
doorsteps of Arkansas, observers saw 
in the Couch program a direct challenge 
to the government agency. At his home 
Mr. Couch refused to comment on this 
point. 

Couchwood, the power oOfficial’s 100- 
acre estate, overlooks Lake Catherine, 
twelve miles southeast of Hot Springs, 
Ark. Trophies of hunting and fishing 
line its large main room. There hang 


photographs of Presidents Hoover and 
Roosevelt, members of their cabinets, 
and many political and business leaders. 

Several weeks ago he gave a house 
party for Charles G. Dawes, Owen D. 
Young, Senator Joe T. Robinson, Presi- 
dent R. S. Hecht of the American 
Bankers Association, and a dozen lead- 
ing utility executives from throughout 
the United States. He gave his friends 
an outdoor barbecue, with his experi- 
enced old Negro chef in charge. 

A fortnight ago he invited twenty 
newspaper men for a visit; many 
thought as a gesture to make up for 
the news paucity of the house party of 
notables. Mr. Couch neither smokes 
nor drinks intoxicants but the news 
men reported that “the necessary re- 
freshments are always ready for 
guests.” 

Mr. Couch loves the outdoors. He 
likes to recline on a bench near his 
barbecue oven “where I cannot hear a 
telephone ring and where I sleep like 
the rocks near me.” 


* 
E. A. PIERCE: “Biggest Wire 
House” Gets 2 New Partners 


Ethel Mercereau is busy, brown-eyed, 
and healthy. She likes other people to 
be healthy. This zest for physical well- 
being embraces the 1,500 employes of 
E. A. Pierce & Co.—‘“biggest wire 
house in the country’—of which she 
is a partner. If workers in the New 
York brokerage house don’t keep them- 
selves fit, she fires them. 

Last week Miss Mercereau found she 
would soon have two new partners to 
think about. One is Joseph W. Wear, 
nimble Yale center-fielder in the late 
’90’s. He stayed agile enough to win a 
national doubles racquets championship 
with Dwight F. Davis in 1914, and half 
a dozen court-tennis doubles champion- 
ships with Jay Gould between 1920 and 
1926. The other is Robert Kelso Cas- 
satt, Harvard ’95, still an active and 
able golfer. 

The two new partners will formally 
join Pierce Jan. 15. On that date Cas- 
satt & Co., their present firm, will with- 
draw from the brokerage business and 
reorganize as the securities corporation 
of Cassatt & Co., Inc. Mr. Cassatt, in 
addition to becoming a Pierce partner, 
will assume the chairmanship of the 
new securities firm. 

E. A. Pierce & Co. is a partnership 








BEST FOR BOTH 


SHAVING 


AND 


SAVING 


You know how much shaving 
cream you use every day—how 
long a tube lasts. Shift to Williams, 
and see how much further it goes; 
how much longer it lasts. 

But, most important, is the aid 
Williams gives you in getting a 
quick, comfortable shave. Com- 


fortable means more than just the 


easy removing of your beard—it 
means leaving your skin soft, 
supple, fit. 


The lush, snow-white lather stays 
moist right through the last razor 
stroke. One shave will show you 
why Williams is called Luxury 
Shaving Cream. 


You'll like even the tube itself— 
with hinged cap that can’t get lost. 


After every shave, whether with Wil- 


liams Luxury Shaving Cream; Glider, 
the Williams Brushless Shave; or 
anything else—tone up your face with 
a dash of invigorating Aqua Velva. 


@ JUST NOTICE THE FINE SKINS OF MEN WHO USE 


Williams 


You can’t 
lose this 
cap 
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QUICK REFERENCE 
MEMO CALENDAR 


*DAYDEX provides an entirely new, quicker 
way to jot down daily notations of things to be 
remembered. A page for each day . . . visible 
arrangement of sheets for each week, headed 
with compact weekly calendar, affords IN- 
STANT recording and reference. DAYDEX 
contains sheets for the full year. Size closed, 
6” x 4%”; open 94%” x 6”. Price complete $1.00. 
Over 15,000 sold in past ten weeks. 

*Get a DAYDEX from your stationer today. If 
his stock is sold out, send $1.00 direct and your 
DAYDEX will be mailed to you, postpaid, at 
once. We'll refund the dollar if you’re not 
more than pleased. 


DAY DEX 


(Reg. U. S. Pat. Office) 
Manzler Memo-Chart Company 
268 Sanford St. Rochester, N. Y. 
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LET US 
Pay You For 


Your Spare Time 


The time that you ordina- 
rily waste is valuable—we'll 
gladly pay you for it. 


We need a representative 
in your community to look 
after our subscription inter- 
ests—to get new subscriptions 
and renew old ones—on a 
generous commission basis. 


Many NEWS-WEEK repre- 
sentatives are earning as much 
as $25.00 per week, just in 
their spare time. 


The work is congenial and 
permanent—the rewards are 
liberal. We'll gladly give you 
full details. Write to 


Representative’s Department 
NEws- WEEK 
1270 Sixth Ave., 
70 Six ve., New York City 
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of 24 men and one woman, Miss Mer- 
cereau. Besides its main office in the 
Bank of Manhattan Building, the firm 
maintains 42 branches in 37 cities. 
They spread from Boston to Portland, 
Ore.; from Los Angeles to Columbia, 
S. C.; from Hamilton, Ont., to San 
Antonio, Texas. More than 20,000 
miles of private telegraph wire—at a 
rental of $2.20 a mile a month—tie 
them to New York. This direct com- 
munication gives out-of-town traders 
the same speed in executing orders that 
metropolitan customers enjoy. 

Wall Street experts estimate that the 
company handles one-tenth of all shares 
traded on the New York Stock Ex- 
change. Last year, with a total Ex- 
change volume of only 324,000,000 
shares, this would have meant well 





ACME 


Edward A. Pierce: Health Is a 
Big Item in His Brokerage House 


over 100,000 Pierce shares each trading 
day. One 1929 day Pierce customers 
placed orders to buy or sell nearly 1,- 
300,000 shares—more than the average 
1934 daily total for all firms. 


The firm belongs to 24 other ex- 
changes—grains, cotton, cocoa, sugar, 
as well as stocks and bonds. Though 
security traders dominate Pierce’s busi- 
ness, commodity speculators contribute 
a fat chunk to its annual income. 


The “biggest wire house” began in 
1884 as the small Exchange firm of 
Burrill & Housman, later A. A. Hous- 
man & Co. By absorbing Gwathmey & 
Co. it became powerful in the com- 
modity markets. “Gwathmey is Welsh 
for cotton,” was an old Wall Street gag. 
In January, 1927, it took the name of 
its most important partner, E. A. 
Pierce. 


Edward Allen Pierce came down 
from Maine 34 years ago to work for 
Arthur Housman. He became a partner 
in 1909. Today, as in the past, his 
shaggy gray head is most often seen in 
his office. Occasionally Miss Mercereau 
drives him out of the office early to 
play a little golf. She used to be his 
secretary. Now his partner, she is no 
less interested in keeping him healthy. 
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WEEK IN BUSINESS: “400” Coe; 
400 Miles in 401 Minut; 


The “fastest train on the Americay 
continent” for distances over 200 miles 
has started regular passenger service. 
The Chicago & North Western Raj. 
way’s crack flyer, the “400,” covere 
the 400 miles from Chicago to St. Pay), 
Minn., at an average speed of 58.4 miles 
per hour. For a brief stretch it hit 9) 
miles per hour. This cuts 2 hours an 
50 minutes off the previous fastest 
schedule. 


Unlike the Chicago, Burlington ¢ 
Quincy’s Zephyr and the Union Pacific’s 
M-10001, the “400” has no streamlines, 
An oil-burning steam locomotive pulls 
its air-conditioned coaches. 


“There’s still life in these steam 
babies,” commented the train’s fireman 
as he stepped from the cab. 


To make the fast run safe for pas. 
sengers, the North Western reballasted 
its roadbed in spots, banked curves, and 
laid new rails in strategic places. It 
also uses the Sperry Detector, an elec. 
tric-eyed inspection car which spots 
rail flaws invisible to trackwalkers. 

ReEviIvaAL: For several years interior 
decorators frowned on wallpaper. Now 
it is stylish again, Dun & Bradstreet 
reveals: 


“Due to the enterprise and resource- 
fulness of manufacturers, the season’s 
wallpapers are so artistic in conception 
and so varied in treatment that there 
now are designs to suit every possible 
kind of interior, to harmonize with 
every mood, and to overcome all deco- 
rative shortcomings.” 


The statistical agency reports for 
1934 an increase in wallpaper output 
of 12 to 25 per cent above 1933, partly 
as a result of the Federal Housing 
Administration’s campaign for home 
renovation. 

Cheap grades of wallpaper sell best. 

Docs: “Daily Dog Walking Service, 
Inc. Have your dog taken for a walk 
daily, $5 month up. TRafalgar 7-5727.” 


Friday of last week this item ap- 
peared in the public notices column on 
the third page of The New York Times. 


For years James Daley, superintend- 
ent of an apartment house near Cet- 
tral Park, had studied the dog-chap- 
eron market. Demand had dropped 
only a little through the depression. 
Regardless of cost, Pekes and Poms, 
dachshunds and Dobermans, setters and 
schipperkes had to walk. Trustworthy 
doormen and elevator boys recom- 
mended to dog owners by Mr. Daley 
pocketed many dimes and quarters. 


Several months ago the irony of it 
all smote Mr. Daley’s brain. Why 
shouldn’t he share in this remunera- 
tion? In December Mr. Daley and his 
wife organized their firm. Dog walk- 
ing assumed corporate dignity. 

_ Daily Dog Walking Service, Inc., will 
open a Broadway office next week. Its 
officers predict overwhelming success. 
A score of clients have already sub- 
scribed. 
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ART WORLD: Mr. Laver “Rides” 
Painters, Critics,.and Dealers 


James 


BACKGROUND FOR 
Knopf, 


Laver. 303 pages, 

New York, $2.50. 

A serious scholar writes a racy, dis- 
respectful novel about his own profes- 
sion. James Laver works in the De- 
partment of Engraving, Illustration, 
and Design of London’s Victoria and 
Albert Museum. He has _ produced 
learned books on etching, nineteenth- 
century costumes, and the American 
artist, Whistler. He is widely re- 
spected as an art critic. 

In this book he joshes the whole 
world of painters, connoisseurs, deal- 
ers and critics. 

John Fellows, aspiring young painter 
fresh from Paris, attracts the atten- 
tion of a London art dealer called 
Bloomfield. Fellows gets a commission 
to paint the portrait of Bloomfield’s 
“niece,” Jill. Trouble starts when Jill 
insists upon posing in the nude. 

Meanwhile the art dealer’s big Amer- 
ican rival, Handelsmann, arrives to 
bid on a Botticelli canvas put up for 
sale by an impoverished peer. Every- 
one raves with appreciation until the 
picture turns out to be a fake. 

When the noble lord finally offers a 
real Botticelli the rivals race for it. 
Bloomfield captures it, but at some 
sacrifice. For Handelsmann has met 
the ubiquitous Jill. As he loses the 
picture he wins the “niece.” Further 
complication follows the discovery that 
Jil has all along been married to a 
struggling artist. She is the most ac- 
tive heroine that has appeared so far 
this season. 

Though Mr. Laver develops these 
artistic antics with speed and precision, 
“Background for Venus” is more en- 
tertaining spice than devastating satire. 


VENUS. By 
70,000 words. 


* 
LOVE STORY: Alec and Julie 


Explore the “Grand Passion” 


Bessie Breuer. 243 
Simon & Schuster, 


MEMORY OF LOVE. By 
pages, 50,000 words. 
New York. $2. 


This novel presents an old plot in a 
fresh package. Alec, the hero, is a 
rich man’s spoiled son who lives near 
the Hudson River. He tells the story 
in his own words. He was living with a 
cold wife when he saw a new neighbor, 
Julie, and “could tell by the way she 
walked up the road that she was made 
for loving.” 

The result is a suburban love affair. 
The author tells her conventional story 
in such precise language and with such 
vivid emphasis that she succeeds in 
lifting it out of the common class. 

The speeches of Julie and Alec are 
short, pithy, and replete with passion- 
ate antagonism. Alec describes the one 
big episode in his life so well that he 
wins the reader’s sympathy and under- 
Standing in spite-of his weak character. 

No doubt is left of Miss Breuer’s 
ability to itemize sharp scenes and 
convincing states of mind. Unfortu- 
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among the readers of NEWS-WEEK a potential 
motor-car market in excess of 100,000 units. 
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THE MODERN WAY TO BUY 
OLD-LINE LIFE INSURANCE 





POLI 


Now by saving only a few dollars each 
month you may make a sound, safe in- 
vestment - and meanwhile protect 
your family with one of the most liberal 
life insurance policies written; so flexible 
it can be adapted to fit almost any fu- 
ture condition. It practically eliminates 
the danger of ‘‘losing’’ insurance through 
changed financial conditions. It builds 
larger cash and loan values... It pays 
higher dividends than ‘ordinary life’’ 
policies . . . and costs less than endow- 
ment policies. 


In short... here is an outstanding 
investment ... plus sound, safe, legal 
reserve life insurance ... all for a few 
dollars a month. Consult the table here- 


with . .. and see the cost at your age. 


914% dividends guaranteed 


Postal Policy holders are guaranteed a 
dividend of 9%% every year. But that 
is not all. They participate in the earn- 
ings of the company, receiving also a 
contingent dividend like other partici- 
pating old-line companies. 


Low rates—payable monthly 


But it is the economy of this new 
policy which is responsible for its 
popularity. Let the rates speak for 
themselves. 

Premiums may also be paid yearly, 
semi-annually or quarterly, of course. 


Send the coupon now! 


Do not permit another day to pass 
without sending for a full description 
of this new ‘‘Postal’’ offering—a vari- 
ation of the attractive Limited Pay- 
ment Plan. We recommend that you 


Now Only 


of faithful service 


to policy holders 


the world 
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Gross L-ss Gross less 
Mo. 912% Mo. 912% 
Age Pre. Divi. Age Pre. Divi. 
20 $5.43 $4.97 4\ $8.35 $7.63 
2! 5.53 5.06 42 8.55 7.81 
22 5.60 5.12 43 8.78 8.03 
23 5.70 5.21 44 9.03 8.26 
24 5.80 5.30 45 9.28 8.48 
25 5.90 5.39 46 9.55 8.73 
26 6.00 5.49 47 9.83 8.98 
27 6.10 5.58 48 10.15 9.28 
28 6.23 5.70 49 10.4% 9.58 
29 6.35 5.80 50 10.80 9.87 
30 6.50 5.94 51 1.48 10.22 
= a rf 52 11.58 10.58 
d . 53 12.03 11.00 
= 3 ry 54 12.48 11.41 
, ; 5512.95 11.84 
35 7.25 6.63 56 13.53 12.37 
36 7.40 6.76 7 
38 7.75 7.09 58 14.93 13.64 
397.95 7.27 59 «15.73 14.38 
40 8.13 7.43 60 16.58 15.15 








mail the coupon without delay because 
of the possibility of rate increases. The 
information costs you nothing and will 
not obligate you in any way. Remember 
we have no agents. 


Postal Life Insurance Co. of New York 

511 Fifth Avenue, Dept. 357 

New York City, N. Y. 

Please send me fu!l particulars about your new 
policy which I can purchase for a few dollars 
a month. 


Name 
Street & No 
Exact Date of Birth 





City & State___ 
Occupation 





(at age 30) 


Lifetime protection . . . premiums payable only 20 years or less 
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natelyshe allows no change of pace. 
result, the soul-searching of the 
bec@émes repetitious and the style 
hs mefetonous, however intense. 
“Mh private Wife the black-haired au- 
thor <is» the wife of Henry Varnum 
Poor, painter and potter. She went to 
the University of Missouri’s School of 
Journalism, worked on The St. Louis 
Times, The New York Tribune, and 
the Ladies Home Journal. Now she is 
a free lance, very sure of herself be- 
cause of the praise she has received for 
her short stories. She lives in New 
City, N. Y., in the countryside de- 
scribed in her first novel. 


SEA STORIES: Romance of 
The Remaining Square-Riggers 


LAST OF THE WIND SHIPS. By Alan J. Vil- 
liers. 48 pages, 20,000 words. Illustrations, 
Appendix. Morrow, New York. $4. 


Neptune showed his teeth last week 
to Alan Villiers, 32-year-old British 
sailor and author, just in time for pub- 
lication of his latest book. 7 

“Women at sea have proverbially 
meant bad luck,” he had written in 
this account of his most recent Austra- 
lia-to-England voyage. 

Up to last week the proverb had not 
held true in his own case. He had won 
two successive Australian grain-races 
with women aboard. In 1932 Mrs. Vil- 
liers was a passenger on his four- 
masted bark, Parma. Last Spring his 
partner’s daughter and another girl 
sailed with him over the same route. 
The Parma made a record-breaking, 
85-day passage without losing a single 
sail in storms off Cape Horn. 

Since then his luck with women has 
turned. 

During his Atlantic crossing just 
ended, he had with him what he swore 
would be his last cargo of females— 
Elsie Jansen, secretary of Tramp Trips, 
Inc., a New York tourist agency, and 
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The Joseph Conrad Goes Aground Off Owl’s Head Park, Brooklyn 








Christine Baker 6f London. The small, 
black, ,three-masted Joseph Conrad, 
which he had just bought from the 
Danish Government for $5,000 ($24 a 
ton), got off to a “bad start. As the 
square-rigged ship ran out of Ipswich, 
England, she rammed a steamer and 
was hit by a tug. There was little 
damage. 

Captain Villiers, who is on his way 
around the world, stopped in at New 
York to deposit the women passengers, 
and also, he said, to get a couple of 
his favorite hot dogs. 

“A ship is for men,” he said. “I shall 
see that there are no more women 
aboard the Joseph Conrad.” 

He spoke too late to keep off nau- 
tical destiny. 

New Year’s Day he and all but six 
of the crew went ashore. That evening 
the sea off 66th Street, Brooklyn, was 
running so high no one would row him 
out to his ship. He decided to spend 
the night with friends on Staten Island. 
The ferry passed close to his diminu- 
tive ocean-going vessel. She looked 
snug. But at 3 in the morning the 
wind reached 60 miles an hour. The 
gale pushed the Joseph Conrad so 
hard that she broke her anchor chain 
and went aground. Rocks off Owl’s 
Head Park stove a small hole in her 
starboard side. 

“The colossal irony of it,” said the 
seafarer as he read cables from several 
British admirals congratulating him on 
his winter crossing. 

There was more irony to come. A 
diver plugged up the hole with mat- 
tresses. A tug hand fell overboard as 
his boat was trying to pull the Joseph 
Conrad off the rocks. After several 
attempts she broke loose in a big way, 
snapping her towline and running into 
a pier. Then the mattresses worked 
loose. 

Fortunately, a 12-inch pump kept her 
afloat until she reached Staten Island 
for repairs. 
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“Last of the Wind Ships” has the 
same salty tang as its seven, predeces. 
sors, three of which deal with similar 
voyages. This one shuns travel details 
in favor of general information about 
the few remaining big square-riggers 
afloat. Mr. Villiers lists 49. His book 
contains 208 photographs taken on his 
last two Australian journeys. 

From his birthplace, Melbourne, Aus. 
tralia, Mr. Villiers went to sea as a 
cadet on a square-rigger. He-was 15. 
During the trip the master died, and 
the mate who succeeded to command 
went mad. That didn’t destroy Vili- 
liers’s determination. Despite a world- 
wide epidemic of Spanish influenza that 
knocked many an older sailor flat, he 
stuck tenaciously to his life before the 
mast. 


One of his first berths was on the 
Finnish bark Lawhill, which fetched up 
on an Australian beach with her bow- 
sprit jutting over a farmyard. The 
shock of this unhappy landing threw 
Villiers off the rigging, where he had 
been posted. He once had a close 
squeak on a wocl freighter that caught 
fire off Colombo and limped into port 
with red-hot decks. 


When the Joseph Conrad is repaired, 
he plans to take his crew of.ten men 
and twenty young cadets over much of 
the route followed by Magellan in the 
first round-the-world cruise. 


ICEBERG: The Star of the _ Seas 


Meets the Titanic’s Tragic Fate 


OUTWARD BOUND FROM LIVERPOOL. By 
Edouard Peisson. 248 pages, 54,000 word 
Stokes, New York, $2. 


This novel describes a fate much like 
the Titanic’s. 


Captain Davis of the newly launched 
Star of the Seas, got instructions from 
the head of the line, Jordan, to break 
the transatlantic record. Like Captain 
Smith of the doomed White Star liner, 
he was making good time when he re- 
ceived word by radio of an iceberg off 
the foggy Newfoundland coast. 


He turned south too late. While pas- 
sengers disported themselves with 
champagne and dancing, his ship 
rammed a tower of floating ice. From 
this point on, the story differs from its 
historical prototype. For the water- 
tight doors worked, whereas they failed 
to do so in the disaster of 1912. But 
the Star of the Seas was badly built— 
too long to carry the weight of water 
that leaked into her forward hold. 

The author, for ten years a sailor, 
describes the drama as the officers saw 
it. The wireless messages promise res- 
cue; lifeboats capsize as the steamer 
makes ready for her final plunge. 

The novel’s setting is authentic and 
thrilling. Unfortunately the style is not 
tense or powerful enough to make the 
reader’s hair stand on end. 

M. Peisson was born in the seaport 
of Marseille in 1896, and went to sea 
at 17. He served on freighters in the 
Atlantic and North Sea. His most ex- 
citing jobs came during the World 
War when he helped to transport Rus- 
sian troops across the Black Sea for 
the campaign in Salonika. 
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NLY four other motor cars of 
American manufacture—and those 
the costliest — compare in luxurious 
appointments and brilliant performance 


with this latest and greatest creation of $12 





Studebaker guild craftsmanship. 


THE 


DISTINGUISHED 


A STUDEBAKER 


45 


NEW 1935 
with increased brilliance yet without any 
evident exertion of effort. Even when you 


touch top speed you seem to be just gliding. 
And also embodied in this majestic 


new President are those two other great 


CHAMPION 














Studebaker contributions of 1935—an 





Its beautiful skyway silhouette design 
is magnificently complemented by interiors that rival the most 


envied custom productions in luxuriousness. 


Mechanically, this President is superior to any of those distin- 
guished Presidents of former years which have triumphed so 
spectacularly in stock car and speedway racing—and still hold 


ev-ry world record from 3,000 to 30,000 miles. 


This car introduces, among other advances, a truly marvelous 
hew super-range transmission which automatically goes into 
action as high speeds are attained. This remarkable engineering 
achievement enables the great President power plant to perform 


exclusive independent planar wheel sus- 
pension and specially designed new compound hydraulic brakes. 

The one, combined with truly automatic ride control, gives 
the most restful rear-seat as well as front-seat ride in America. 
The other, almost equally noteworthy, insures the world’s 
smoothest, swiftest, safest, straight-line stopping. 

Your nearby Studebaker dealer will be pleased to place one 
of these 1935 Presidents in your service for a driving trial 
without obligation. President models, $1245 and up. Other 
Studebaker models as low as $695 at the factory. 


STUDEBAKER CHAMPIONS ON THE AIR—featuring Richard Himber’s Ritz- 
Carlton Hotel Orch N. B. C. Monday nights Pacific Coast Friday) C. B. S. Saturday nights. 
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LEAF-TOBACCO 
EXPERTS AGREE: 


Camels are made from 
finer, More Expensive 
Tobaccos —Turkish and 
Domestic —than any 


other populer brand. v8 


VAS. 

A 
CAMEL’S COSTLIER TOBACCOS NEVER GET ON YOUR NERVES! 
\y 





@ Whatever the job or strenuous task, Camel 
smokers agree on the delightful ‘‘/:/#’’ in energy they 
get from smoking a Camel. Mrs. William LaVarre, 
famous explorer, who knows the necessity of keep- 
ing up her energy reserve, says: “We took 30,000 
Camels with us on our last expedition. Any time 
I'm tired, I just stop and smoke a Camel. It 
wakes up my energy in no time. Smoking Camels 
steadily, I find, does not affect one’s nerves.” 
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DEEP-SEA DIVER: “I 
smoke Camels and I have 
smoked them for years,” says 
Frank Crilley. ““They’re mild- 
er. They taste better... But 
more important, they never 
upset my nervous system.” 


Share This Refreshing Effect That 
has Meant so Much to Others! 


The key to physical stamina, mental alertness, 
and a cheery outlook is energy! Hence the im- 
portance of the recent scientific discovery that 
smoking a Camel actually “turns on your steam.” 
Camel smokers in many walks of life agree upon 
the benefit and enjoyment they find in Camel’s 
“energizing effect.” Read what they say and turn 
to Camels yourself! Camels are delightfully mild 
—a truly pleasing cigarette. They never jangle 
your nerves, no matter how many you smoke! 


PRO FOOTBALL STAR. 
“Cliff”? Montgomery says: “I 
like Camel’s mellow taste— 
am seldom without one! After 
a game I light up a Camel 
—get a swell ‘lift’—and in a 
short time I feel 100% again.” 





CIVIL ENGI- 
NEER. Captain 
Eric Loch says: 
*“*I always have 
Camels— rely on 
them for comfort 
—good cheer— 
the ‘lift’ they give 
my energy when 
I’m weary or feel- 
ing ‘low.’ And 
Camels never 
jangle my nerves,” 


Copyright, 1934 
R, J. Reynolds 
Tebacco Compa: 
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